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Tue art of fencing is one of the oldest 
known. Quarrels and hatreds have been 
common from the day that the human 
race existed. Men had to defend them- 
selves, their property, their parents, their 
friends ; and the thought of being armed 
with some trustworthy weapon was natu- 
ral. Hence, steel soon took the shape of 
a lance, a sword, a rapier, and a mul- 
titude of other weapons, which varied 
according to the tastes, the needs and 
the skill of the inventors. Soon, frequent 
usage brought dexterity, and experience 
the desire to find out the best means of 


dealing or of parrying a blow. 

The Athenians, graceful and accom- 
plished in all sports, were the first to es- 
tablish rules to govern fencing with the 


sword, for the sword, of all armes 
blanches, was always recognized as the 
most dangerous on account of its light- 
ness and efficiency at close quarters. Soon 
after, the Romans became extraordi- 
narily skillful in the art of fencing, which 
they reduced to settled principles and 
practiced with passion; to the short 
sword of her soldiers and to their won- 
derful dexterity, Rome owed many a 
long century of power and of glory. 

After the fall of Rome, fencing as an 
art, became almost extinct, and, what- 
ever novelists may tell us, during the 
Middle Ages it was wellnigh unknown. 
Ponderous, two-handed rapiers required 
strength and endurance, but not the 
beautiful skill and almost dainty play of 
the foil. 

It is to Henri St. Didier that we owe 
the resurrection of the art. In 1573 he 
taught fencing in Paris, and was the first 


*The cuts in this article are taken from photographs by Messrs. Bennett & Co., of No. 1311 Broadway. 


to give names to the different thrusts 
then used, such as, ‘‘ main-drefte,” ‘‘ren- 
verse,” “fendante,” ‘‘estocade” and ‘‘im- 
brocade.” 

Pater, who wrote after him, divided the 
different parries into five distinct classes, 
calling them, prime, seconde, herce, quarte 
and guinfe; these names have survived 
the master 300 years and are used to this 
day. , 

a 1635 Ducondrai first conceived the 
idea of extending the reach by lunging 
when thrusting, and in 1660, Bolognesco, 
an Italian author of great repute in fenc- 
ing matters, advised extending the reach 
not by lunging, as is uniformly done to- 
day, but merely by bringing the body 
well forward without moving the right 
foot. 

Sixteen years later the celebrated La- 
perche made his pupils assume the ‘‘on 
guard” position in a strange manner; he 
instructed them to stand on the point of 
the right foot, and to lift up the left heel 
when dealing an ‘‘esfocade.” He taught 
no more the prime and the guinfe, which 
seemed forgotten in his time, but he 
showed them already six different thrusts, 
which proves that the masters of the 
seventeenth century studied far more how 
to attack than to parry—an old, exploded 
idea, natural enough to beginners, but 
derided by fencers of experience. 

In 1686 M. de Liancourt wrote an ex- 
cellent book on fencing, and corrected 
many of the absurdities which had crept in. 

The art was so admired and so well 
thought of by Louis XIV., that by a de- 
cree of 1656, he ennobled the twenty best 
masters-at-arms of the City of Paris. 


The 


models are Masters-at-Arms Louis Rondelle, the well-known instructor of the Kmckerbocker Fencing Club, and 
Louis Tronchet, who recently defeated Prof. Senac; these gentlemenare by far the best two swordsmen in this 


country and the only graduates of the Military Academy of Joinville-les-Ponts in America. 


This has insured the 


remarkable correctness of position which will be noticed by all /rvands de la lame.—(Ep.] 
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The art of fencing slowly advanced 
during the eighteenth century towards 
the perfection which it has reached to- 
day. Many authors—ltalians, Germans 
and Austrians, as well as French—devoted 
long hours of study to this beautiful art. 
Among these the most celebrated is 
Danet, who, in 1764, published a treatise 
which still deserves a distinguished place 
in the ‘‘literature of the foil.” ‘‘The art 
of fencing,” he said, ‘‘ is a noble exercise ; 
it is the support of justice and of bravery ; 
it gives us means of defense when at- 
tacked, and of avenging our honor if it be 
wounded. The skill and experience we 
acquire enable us to ward off a mortal 
blow and to rispost with advantage.” 

It is, however, only at the beginning 
of this century that first appeared on the 
scene the great masters who originated 
the fencing of to-day, such as Jean Louis, 
known as ‘Le Bayard de L’Escrime ;’ La- 
fangére, the wondrous blade; Charle- 
magne, Gomard, de Menessier; Bertrand, 
the illustrious swordsman, and ever. so 
many others, who alt contributed their 
quota to establish fencing on a solid 
basis. 
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CUT NO, 1.—ON GUARD 


Modern fencing owes its perfection to 
the Military Academy of Joinville-les- 
Ponts, established by the French Govern- 
ment in 1872. All the masters-at-arms of 
the French army must graduate from this 
academy, and a diploma is only awarded 
after lengthy examinations, not only in 
the practice, but also in the theory of the 
art. So superior is the instruction there, 
that among French fencers, the masters 
graduated trom Joinville-les-Ponts are 
universally recognized as the finest in the 
world, being held specially preferable to 
the old masters, all sadly deficient in 
theory, all erratic in practice, and each 
with ideas of his own about fencing. 


WITH THE FOILS. 


FENCING DEFINED. 

Fencing is the art of attack and of self- 
defense with the sword. It teaches us 
the movements that enable us either to 
hit our adversary with a sword or to 
ward off his blows. The first are called 
thrusts; the second, parries. It shows us 
also certain movements which will de- 
ceive our enemy, by false attacks called 
Semis, and will instruct us how to protect 
ourselves from these. All these move- 
ments are continually used in a bows or as- 
saul, 

The position taken for the attack or the 
defense is called ‘* on guard” (Cut No. 1). 
Without going into details, we will ex- 
plain the proper position of a man 


ON GUARD. 


The body must be placed so as_ to 
present a profile to the adversary. The 
right foot forward, the right arm half- 
bent, with the elbow at the distance of 
about ten inches from the body, the left 
foot some twenty inches behind the 
fight and at right angles to it. The 
knees bent, the body erect and well 
poised on the hips, but a trifle more on 
the left than on the right, so as not to in- 
terfere with the right leg when ‘‘lung- 
ing.” The general position must be 
such that the shoulders, the arms and. 
the right leg will have the same direction 
towards the adversary ; the purpose is to 
cover the vital parts and facilitate the 
lunge. The right arm, half-bent, the 
wrist at the height of the breast, and 
the point of the foil at that of the eye. 
The left hand must be at the height of 
the head, the fingers well rounded, the 
thumb free. The head erect, looking in 
the direction of the right shoulder. The 
eyes fixed frankly on those of the ad- 
versary. The whole posture must be free 
and easy. 


ADVANCE AND RETREAT, 


Advance takes place when the con- 
testants are too far apart; retreat when 
too near. 

In order to advance, carry the right 
foot forward without in any way disturb- 
ing the position of the body or that of the 
sword, and bring immediately the left 
foot within its proper distance of the 
right (twenty inches). 

In order to retreat, carry the left foot 
backwards without in any way disturb- 
ing the position of the body or that of 
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CROSSING SWORDS, 


the sword, and bring immediately the 
right foot within its proper distance of the 
left. 


HOW TO HOLD A FOIL. 


The foil must be held so that the hand 
will take the direction of the forearm, 
and the point of the blade will be at the 
height of tne eye. Hold the foil very 
firmly only when thrusting or parrying ; 
if you grasp it tightly during a bout of 
any length, the muscles of your hand will 
become cramped, and will prevent your 
handling the foil with the necessary 
delicacy. 

POSITIONS OF THE HAND. 

The hand can assume three different 
positions when thrusting or parrying. 

(1). In guarfe, where the palm is upper- 
most. 

(2). In #erce, where the knuckles are 
uppermost. 

(3). And in scx, where the thumb is 
uppermost and the fingers are on the left; 
this last position is also called middling. 


THE EXTENSION OF THE BODY OR LUNGE, 


This takes place when thrusting; it is 


meant togivealongerreach. (Cut No. 2). 
The right arm is straightened its full length; 
the left arm is quickly lowered until it all 
but meets the body, and the right foot is 
rapidly extended forward (though kept 
quite close to the ground), proceeding in 
a straight line towards the adversary, 
never an inch to the right or to the left; 
this would shorten the reach of the lunge 
and expose the body. After lunging, 
whether successfully or not, recover 
juickly and resume the ‘‘ on guard” posi- 
1On. 


ENGAGEMENT, 

To engage is to cross swords on the 
side opposite to the one taken fcr the 
guard, For example, having joinedswords 
in sex, with the hand to the #/, so as to 
guard agaist straight thrusts in the inner 
line, in order to engage, lower the point 
of your foil, pass it rapidly under your 
opponent's and join swords, the hand still 
in six, bat to the righ#. 

CHANGE OF ENGAGEMENT. 

This is a new engagement taken on the 
side opposite to the one preceding. For 
example, after the completion of the first 
engagement, lower the point of your foil, 
pass it rapidly under your opponent's and 
join swords, the hand still in six, but to the 
lef. 

The engagement and the change of en- 
gagement can be executed either standing 
still or when advancing or retreating. 


DOUBLE ENGAGEMENT, 


The double engagement is the imme- 
diate and rapid succession of two engage- 
ments. It must be executed without mov- 
ing the wrist. If made when advancing 
or retreating, the advance or retreat must 
terminate at the very moment that the 
second engagement is complete. A 
double engagement is extremely useful 
when advancing, since you achieve your 
purpose, namely, to get nearer your op- 
ponent without exposing your body, by 
maintaining his sword in its position, and 
therefore preventing his disengaging and 
lunging at you. If you are attacked at too 
close quarters and wish to retreat, it is 
useful in that it prevents him from pur- 
suing you with his foil before you are 
well on guard. 
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CUT NO, 2.—THE LUNGE. 


ATTACK, 


To attack in fencing is to endeavor to 
hit one’s opponent either by a simple or 
by a composite thrust. The thrust is 
simple when resulting from a_ single 
movement; composite, when resulting 
from several. There are three kinds of 
simple thrusts: the straight thrust, the dis- 
engagement and the coupé or cut. 


THE STRAIGHT THRUST. 


The straight thrust hits directly the op- 
ponent; itis the result of straightening the 
arm and lunging. To execute it, the 
engaging line not being well closed, 
straighten the arm, lunge and thrust with 
the hand well up. 


THE DISENGAGEMENT. 


The disengagement is a change of lateral 
lines, followed by a straight thrust. To 
execute it, lower the point of your foil, 
pass it under your opponent’s, straighten- 
ing out your arm at the same time; lunge 
and thrust. The hand ought always to be 
high and towards the opponent's sword, 
so as to have the body well covered. 


THE COUPE OR CUT. 


The coupé or cut is a disengagement 
over (instead of under) the opponent's 


sword. It is executed in the same man- 
ner, but in lifting the point of the sword 
above the opponent's, straightening the 
arm and dealing a straight thrust. In 
making the cut, the fingers alone, and not 
the whole arm, must act, so as to pass 
your foil as near as possible to the point 
of your adversary’s blade. 

It is impossible to write a whole theo- 
retic treatise in a few pages; we would 
require a book of some 500 pages to do it 
justice; but we will just suppose two good 
fencers in position; and we will analyze 
all the thrusts and parries they can make, 
since every thrust has its parry. 


WITH THE FOILS. 


THE EIGHT THRUSTS. 

A thrust is a hit with the point of the 
foil or sword; each thrust has two distinct 
parts: lunging in order to thrust, and re- 
covering in order to resume the guard; the 
recovery should quickly follow the lunge. 
The arm must always precede the move- 
ment of the body. 

Allthe thrusts are given either (Cut No. 3). 
(1) inside the blade, (2) outside the blade, (3) 
above the blade, or (4) below the blade. 
Dividing the body into four parts, as per 
cut; the above terms answer to the follow- 
ing: 

(1) The left line, (2) the right line, (3) 
the upper line, and (4) the lower line. 

The thrust inside the blade or in the left 
line is dealt in BD. 

The thrust outside the blade or in the 
right line is dealt in AC. 

The thrust above the blade or in the 
upper line is dealt either inside or outside 
the blade, but after having made your 
sword pass above your adversary’s arm, 
(AB). 

In the thrust below the blade or in the 
lower line your sword must pass below 
his arm (CD). 

The eight recognized thrusts are as fol- 
lows: 

(1). The prime (once called ‘‘high 
quarte”), is aimed inside the blade (BD), 
with the hand well in tierce and raised 
three inches above the head when lunging. 

(2). The quarte 1s aimed above the 
blade (AA); it differs from the prime only 
in that it is aimed above instead of inside 
the blade. 

(3). The guarte-coupé or cut is aimed 
outside the blade (AC), with the hand in 
six; when lunging, the wrist must be at 
the height of the eye. 

(4). The seconde is aimed below the 
blade (CD), the hand at the height of the 
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breast, the point of the foil slightly low- 
ered; you must press against the thinner 
part of your adversary’s sword with the 
thicker part of your own. 

(5). The ferce is aimed either above or 
below the blade (AZ or CD), with the hand 
- well in tierce and at the height of the eye. 

(6). The /ow-guar/e is aimed inside the 
blade (BD), with the hand well in quarte 
and at the height of the shoulder. 

(7). The guinée is aimed outside and under 
the blade (C), the hand in six or middling 
position and at the height of the chin. In 
order to execute this thrust, press the 
thicker part of your blade against the 
thinner part of your adversary’s, and, 
suddenly disengaging your foil, pass it 
under his wrist, aiming at his stomach. 

(8). The last is the coupé or cut, which we 
have already described. This is asure and 
fatal thrust against an adversary holding 
his hand a little too low, and if you but 
keep your own high and well towards 
his foil, exposes you but very little. It is 
specially useful in rispost. This cut 
can be dealt either in quarte, in tierce or 
in prime. 

There are hundreds of other ways of 
attacking, suchas, before lunging, to givea 
‘*tap” (battement), a ‘‘ pressure,” or to slide 
heavily your sword against your adver- 
sary's (coudé) etc., but a whole book would 
be needed to contain a full description of 
these. It is enough to say that all 
thrusts, however complicated, can be 
reduced to the simple ones above de- 
scribed. 


FEINTS. 


A fencing bout can be compared to a 
battlefield, where contending generals 
exert all their coolness, their skill and 
their cunning. A good commander seeks 
constantly to deceive the enemy by 


simulating false attacks with the move- 
ments of his troops. <A good fencer will 
continually endeavor to delude his oppo- 
nent by simulating false attacks which will 
mislead him into parrying into one line 
when he is being hit in another. These 
movements are called feints. 

A feint must be so well made that it is 
mistaken for the hit itself; it will thus force 
your adversary off his guard and make 
him expose himself in one line in order to 
parry in another, when you quickly lunge 
at the unprotected spot. We will give a few 
examples of simple feints. 

Being engaged in quarte (BD) make a 
feint in tierce, or outside the blade (AC), 
and then thrust in quarte (BD). 

Being engaged in quarte (BD) make a 
feint in high tierce (A), above the blade, 
and thrust in low tierce (C). 

Being engaged in any line, make a 
feint above and thrust below the blade, 
etc. A pressure of the foil, a tap, a couéé, 
anything, in fact, which has for its purpose 
to derange your adversary’s sword from 
his guard is a feint. 

Beside simple feints, we have also dou- 
ble, triple, quadruple ones, etc. Two 
good fencers facing each other, it is rare 
that one will be hit before the other has 
made at least four or five feints. Follow- 
ing are examples of combined feints : 

Being engaged in quarte (2) make a feint 
in high tierce (A), another one in quarte 
(B), and then thrust in tierce low (C). 

Being engaged in tierce (A), feint in high 
quarte (#), feint in low quarte (D) and 
thrust in high quarte (A). 

Being engaged in quarte (#) teint in 
high tierce (4), in low tierce (C) and cut in 
high quarte (2). And so on; by merely 
passing the point of your foil from one 
line to another you can nrake a multitude 
of feints. 
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CUT NO. 4.—PRIME. 
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They have but one purpose, to occupy 
your adversary’s mind on one line, by 
threatening him with danger, 2 e., the 
point of your foil, and to lunge at him in 
another. When fencing against a man 
whose play you ignore, never rush in 
when you see an opening ; it may be a 
skillful trap, in other words, afeint, which 
may result in a deadly thrust ; proceed 
slowly at first; feel your way and the 
working of his sword with your blade, 
and endeavor to guess his thoughts. 


PARRIES. 


To parry is to ward off the sword of 
your adversary, which otherwise would 
have hit you. Parries, when well exe- 
cuted, need but a slight movement of the 
wrist. Merely change your guard, so as 
to bring your sword from the line which 
your adversary has just left, to the one in 
which he has chosen to attack you. To 
know how to parry well and quickly is 
essential to a good fencer. It is useless 
to know half a dozen mortal thrusts, if 
you cannot parry a simple pass. 

Even as we have eight thrusts, so- we 
have eight parries, 23. - 

Prime, and guarie, parry coupés in high 
quarte (2). 

Tierce and szx, parry thrusts in the high- 
er right line (A). 

Quinte and semi-circle (also called sep- 
time), parry thrusts in the lower left line 
(D). 

And seconde and oc/ave parry thrusts in 
the lower right line. 

Every parry has also a counter, which is 
an inverted or circular parry. 

Parries are used as follows : 

Prime, parries thrusts in the left line ; 
place the fingers of the hand forward, lift 
the elbow, your forearm in a horizontal 
position. (Cut No. 4). 

Seconde, parries thrusts below the blade; 
lower the wrist, the hand well in tierce, 
the forearm, the wrist and the sword ina 
horizontal position. (Cut No. 5). 

Tierce, parries thrusts outside the blade; 
the hand to the right, the knuckles upper- 
most, the point of the foil at the height of 
the eye. (Cut No. 6). 

Quarte, parries thrusts inside the blade ; 
the hand to the left and the palm upper- 
most, the point of the foil at the height of 
the eye. (Cut No. 7). 

Quinte, also parries thrusts inside the 
blade ; the knuckles uppermost, lower the 
wrist in order to beat down your adver- 
sary’s foil in the lower line ; the forearm, 


the wrist and the foil must be in a horizontal 
position. (Cut No. 8). 

Szx/e, parries a thrust outside the blade; 
the hand to the right, the palm uppermost, 
the sword at the height of the eye. (Cut 
No. 9). 

Semi-circle or septime, parries a thrust 
in the lower line ; lower the point of your 
foil so that it will be below your adver- 
sary’s wrist, knuckles upwards, and parry- 
ing the thrust from right to left. (Cut No. 
10). : 

Octave is the same as the semi-circle, 
with the exception that the thrust is par- 
ried from left to right. (Cut No, 11). 

THE RISPOST. 

To rispos/ is to attack after having par- 
ried, either immediately or after a slight 
interval. 

To counter-rispos/ is to attack after hav- 
ing parried a rispost. 


TIME THRUST. 

A time thrust (coup de temps) is an 
attack surprising the adversary in the pre- 
paration of his own; it is, therefore, an 
attack executed during an absence of foil 
in case of too large a feint, in that of 
a direct attack in the lower line, or when 
a lunge is spoiled by allowing the right 
foot to start before having straightened 
out the arm. 

It is employed in the case of loose at- 
tacks in the outer or in the inner line, or a 
direct attack in the lower line by lunging 
quickly in an open space and touching 
by the straight thrust. 

The time thrust is therefore an uniform 
movement comprising at the same time a 
parry and arispost. It consists really in 
stopping the adversary from the final 
execution of his attack, by shutting out 
the line in which he endeavors to hit and 
preventing his further progress with your 
sword. It is preferable to make the time 
thrust in the upper than in the lower line, 
because in the latter case one runs too 
much risk of both hitting at the same 
time. 


STOP THRUST. 
The stop thrust (coup d’arré#), is a rapid 
attack executed during the advance of the 
adversary. Itis very much the same as 
the time thrust, the principal difference 
being that it is done without lunging. 
DISARM. 


To disarm an adversary is to knock his 
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sword out of his hand. Once this was 
considered to be a very fine thing. Now- 
a-days it is but little practiced, it being 
held cowardly to hit a defenseless inan. 
But as it is still used in bouts, though 
never in duels, we will say a few words 
about it. The simplest way is to give a 
quick, hard blow on the thinner part of 
your adversary’s sword, with the thicker 
part of your own, when his arm is 
straightened out preparatory to a lunge; 
this disarm needs a correct eye and a 
great precision of execution; it is used 
mostly on a straight thrust after a change 
of guard, 

Another way is to ‘‘tieup” your adver- 
sary’s sword, half twisting your own 
around his and pressing hard. Even if 
you do not disarm him, you will force 
him to expose himself, and have but to take 
advantage of your chance. 


THE MUR OR GRAND SALUTE, 


The mur or grand salute always pre- 


cedes the bout or assau/; it is what the 
overture is to the opera. It consists ina 
few conventional disengagements and 
parries executed with the greatest regu- 
larity, and is accompanied with salutes 
directed to the audience and to the adver- 
sary. 

It consists of six distinct /empi, as fol- 
lows: 


FIRST (BOTH TOGETHER). 


1. Lower the right hand in “erce and 
raise the left arm. 

2. Bend the knees. 

3. Take a step forward with the right 
foot. 

4. Draw backwards, 
still extended. 

(V.B.—Here it is customary for one 
of the contestants to say, ‘‘ Please be- 
gin,” and for the other one to answer, 
‘*To obey you,” or some such words). 


the right arm 


CUT NO. 6.—TIEKCE. 
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CUT NO. 7 


SECOND (BY ONE), 


Lunge. 
Recover. 
{ 1. Salute first to the 
left, the arm half bent, 
the palm uppermost, the 
head to the left. 
| 2. Salute then to the 
} right, the arm half bent, 
the knuckles uppermost, 
the head to the right. 
3. Resume first posi- 
tion. 


Salute 
the 
audience 


(by both). 





4. On guard, 
THIRD. 


1. Disengage (the adversary parries 
fierce). 

N.B.—(In all these disengagements 
the attacking party must allow his sword 
to fall backwards by the action of the 
parry). 

2. On guard (resume the guard and 
join swords). 

3. Disengage (the 
quarile). 

4. On guard (resume the guard and join 
swords). 

5. Disengage 
fierce). 

6. On guard (resume the guard and 
join swords). 

7. Disengage (the adversary parries 
quarte). 

8. On guard (resume the guard and 
join swords). 

g. Feint to the right and left (the ad- 
versary parries f“erce) and draw up for- 
wards. 

10, Lower the right hand in “erce and 
taise the left arm. 


adversary parries 


(the adversary parries 
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-—QUARTE. 


11. Retreat one step and fall on guard. 

12. Make two appels (v. e., strike twice 
the floor with the right foot). 

13. Draw up backwards, 


FOURTH. 


Same as second, but executed by 
other man. 


FIFTH. 


Same as third, but executed by 


other man. 
SIXTH (BOTH TOGETHER). 

1. Lower the right hand in 4erce and 
raise the left arm. 

2. Retreat one step. 

3. Two appels. 

4. Salute the audience (as in the third 
fem po). 


1. Bend the right arm, 
the elbow near the body, 
the hand at the height 
of the chin, the knuckles 
outermost, the sword 
{ straight up. 
adversary 2. Lower your blade, 
(by both). | straightening the arm, 
until it all but touch the 
ground, the palm of the 
hand outermost. 


Salute 


your 





This salute must be executed with the 
greatest regularity and evenness, and is a 
most beautiful thing to see well per- 
formed. It is considered useful in that it 
prepares the body for the coming bout, 
just like the practice spin prepares the 
trotter for the race. 
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THE BOUT OR ‘‘ASSAUT.” 


When fencing, caution and prudence 
should guide your every thrust. Never 
rispost until you have parried. Lunge at 
your adversary when you see a good 
chance; do not throw yourself on him at 
haphazard. Be always fully on guard. 
Parry well and closely, and protect your 
retreats by parries. Husband your 
strength and you will always keep cool ; 
by so doing you will have an enormous 
advantage over an adversary who is Car- 
ried away by an impetuous desire of con- 
tinually lunging. 

When fencing with a stranger keep at a 
good distance, and feel the working of his 
sword with your blade (fer le fer). 

To become a good fencer you must 
know something about the theory of the 
art, otherwise your thrusts and parries 
will be a blind routine. Analyze the 
work of a man who has fenced much, but 
without theory. It will be similar to the 
sparring of a self-taught country bump- 
kin. He will know about three thrusts 
and two parries, and never use anything 
else. Two feints will disconcert him and 
three will see him touched. 

A FEW WORDS OF ADVICE. 

When fencing, do not let your ardor 
carry you away; coolness cannot be too 
much insisted upon. Be wary of your 
adversary, but, however much your su- 
perior he may be, never be afraid. A 
man afraid is already half-beaten. Be 
prudent and re/rea¢ when you do not feel 
sure of parrying ; but even then, be al- 
ways ready to parry a second thrust given 
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in the chase. When you see a man re- 
treat without good cause, be careful not 
to fall in a trap, and if you pursue him, 
do so cautiously. The simplest thrusts 
and the simplest parries are always the 
best. 

When your adversary is about to thrust 
inside the blade, he leaves his right side 
unprotected. Take advantage of this. 
Having lunged, resume your guard as 
quickly as possible. Conceal your inten- 
tions and try and find out your adver- 
sary’. This needs long practice, but 
once attained, will make of you a formid- 
able fencer. 

When aman is guarded too low, hit 
him in the upper line; when too high, 
lunge under his blade. 

In order to fence well, you must study 
well. Anecdotes of conscripts killing 
masters-at-arms in duels are very pretty, 
but are somewhat similar to those novels 
wherein a single champion defeats a 
whole army. 

You cannot master anything without 
applying yourself to it. Fencing, how- 
ever, when acquired to some degree, will 
repay a thousand times the few hours of 
steady work which you must devote to it. 
It is interesting, exciting, and ever varied. 
It develops the body, and particularly the 
chest, strengthens the muscles of the arms 
and legs, quickens the eyesight, and ac- 
customs one to judge promptly and cor- 
rectly. 

A great physician, Sir Everard Home, 
known alike for his medical lore and for 
his fondness of manly sports, said of 
fencing: ‘‘Of all the different modes in 
which the body can be exercised, there is 
none, in my judgment, that is capable 
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of giving strength and velocity, as well as 
precision to the action of all the voluntary 
muscles of the body in an equal degree, 
as the practice of fencing, and none more 
conducive to bodily health.” 

And truly, should you but once see two 
good fencers stand face to face, one lung- 
ing like lightning, the other parrying like 
a flash, risposting, feinting and thrusting, 
seeking by delicacy of play or by supe- 
riority of rispost to make his trusty foil bend 
semi-circular on his adversary’s breast, 
the other endeavoring to lead his enemy 
in some cunning trap by some dainty 
feint, then a lunge, a rispost, a parry, and 
a counter-rispost following in quick suc- 
cession, you would acknowledge that 
fencing is the most beautiful and most 


noble exercise in the world. 
To end this article fittingly, and to give 
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an idea of what a brave man can do if he 
knows fencing thoroughly, and but keeps 
cool and collected in danger, we will re- 
late a historicalduel. So extraordinary is 
this combat, that it would be held a 
romance, had it not been witnessed by a 
wholearmy. ‘The hero is Jean Louis, of 
whom we have already spoken as one of 
the great masters of the beginning of this 
century, and the duel happened in Madrid 
in 1813. He was the master-at-arms of 
the Thirty-second Regiment of French 
Infantry ; the First Regiment, composed 
entirely of Italians, formed part of the 
same brigade. 

Regimental esprit de corps and rivalries 
of nationality caused constant quarrels, 
when swords were often whipped out 
or bullets exchanged. After a small bat- 
tle had occurred in the streets of Madrid, 
in which over two hundred French and 
Italian soldiers had taken part, the officers 
of the two regiments, in a council of war 
assembled, decided to give such breaches 
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of order a great blow, and to re-establisi 
discipline ; they decreed that the masters 
at-arms of the two regiments should tak« 
up the quarrel and fight it out. 

Imagine a whole army in _battle-array 
on one of the large plains that surround 
Madrid. In the center a large ring is left 
open for the contestants. This spot is 
raised above the plain, so that not one ot 
the spectators of this tragic scene, gaily- 
dressed officers, soldiers in line, Spaniards, 
excited as never a bull fight excited them, 
will miss one phase of the contest. It is 
before ten thousand men that the honor ot 
anarmy is aboutto be avenged in the blood 
of thirty brave men. 

The drum is heard; two mcn, naked to 
the waist, step in the ring. The first is 
tall and strong, his black eyes rove dis- 
dainfully upon the gaping crowd; he is 
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Giacomo Ferrari, the celebrated Italian. 
The second, tall, also handsome, ani 
with muscles like steel, stands modestly 
awaiting the word of command; his name 
is Jean Louis. The witnesses assume 
their places on either side of their princi- 
pals. A death-like silence ensues, 

“On guard !” 

The two masters cross swords; Giacomo 
Ferrari lunges repeatedly at Jean Louis ; 
but in vain, his every thrustis met by a 
parry. Hemakes up his mind to bide his 
chance, and caresses and teases his oppo- 
nents blade. Jean Louis, calm an 
watchful, lends himself to the play, when 
quicker than lightning, the Italian jump> 
aside with a loud yell, and makes a terrible 
lunge at Jean Louis—a Florentine trick, 
often successful. But, with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, Jean -Louis has parried, and 
risposts quickly in the shoulder. 

‘It is nothing,” cries Giacomo, 
mere scratch,” and they again fall o1 
guard; almost directly he is hit in the 
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breast. This time, the sword of Jean 
Louis, who is now attacking, penetrated 
deeply. Giacomo’s face becomes livid, 
his sword drops from his hand and he falls 
heavily on the turf. He is dead. 

Jean Louis is already in position ; he 
wipes his reeking blade, then, with the 
point of his sword in the ground, he calm- 
ly awaits the next man. 

’ The best fencer of the First Regiment 
has just been carried away a corpse; but 
the day is not yet over. Fourteen adver- 


saries are there, impatient to measure 
swords with the conqueror, burning to 
avenge the master they had deemed in- 
vincible. 

Jean Louis has hardly had two minutes’ 
rest. Heisready. A new adversary stands 


before him. A sinister click of swords is 
heard, alunge, a parry, a rispost, and then 
acry, asigh, and allis over, A second 
hody is before Jean Louis. 

A third adversary advances. They 
wanted Jean Louis to rest. ‘‘I am not 
tired,” he answers with a smile. 

The signal is given. The Italian is as 


tall as the one who lies there a corpse, 
covered by a military cloak. He has 
closely watched Jean Louis’ play, and 
thinks he has guessed the secret of his 
victories. He multiplies his feints and 
tricks, then, all at once, bounding like a 
tiger on his prey, he gives his opponent 
a terrible thrust in the lower line. But 
Jean Louis’ sword has parried, and is 
now deep within his opponent's breast. 

What need to relate any more; ten 
new adversaries followed him, and the ten 
fell before Jean Louis amid the excited 
yells and roars of an army. 

At the request of the Thirty-second 
Regiment's colonel, who thought the les- 
son sufficient, Jean Louis, after much 
pressing, consented to stop the combat ; 
and he shook hands with the two sur- 
vivors, applauded by ten thousand men. 

From that day fights ceased hetween 
French and Italian soldiers. 

This wonderful and gigantic combat 
might be held a fable were not all the 
facts above stated still found in the ar- 
chives of the ministry of war. 
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HOW WE RAN THE 


BY HENRY 


‘* Keep off or we'll be aground ! ” 

‘*“No, we wont. We can land under 
that point; and there’s a hay-stack—we 
can lean our sail against it and needn't 
pitch our tent at all. Way enough.” 

It was growing dark rapidly, and if we 
wanted to get settled before night should 
overtake us, we would have to work 
quickly. We found an easily sloping bank 
and drew our boat gently up, so thatthe 
current could not carry her off. We were 
proud of that boat, for she had already 
brought us about five hundred miles 
through canal, lake and river, and that 
day had borne us safely through the 
Gallope and Du Platte rapids. She was a 
nineteen-foot Whitehall skiff, and in her 
we had come from New York to the head 
of the celebrated Long Sault Rapids in the 
river St. Lawrence. 

Scarcely had we _ thrown ourselves 
down, wearied with rowing, when mos- 
quitoes attacked us, and so fierce were 


they that, giving up all hopes of repose, 


I tried fishing in the swiftly-rushing cur- 
rent, listening to the thundering sound of 
the rapids below us and thinking over the 
events of the past day. 

And truly they were stirring enough to 
furnish food for reflection. We had left 
Alexandria Bay and the Thousand Islands 
early in the morning and at noon had 
reached the first rapids. Here the banks, 
which had been low and sloping all the 
morning, took a bolder appearance and 
rose perpendicularly. For centuries the 
great river had plunged through this pass 
and had gradually worn a channel in the 
rocky bed. As we approached, the cur- 
rent grew swifter, but we could not see the 
rapids until we shot round a sharp turn 
and rushed with irresistible speed upon 
one of the grandest sights I had ever 
seen. 

The river was lashing itself into a white 
foam, and the billows and swells seemed 
to run toward us rather than downward. 
We caught a momentary glimpse of a 
dredge working under the shelter of a 
point, two or three diamond shaped signs 
on the bank by which the steamers steer, 
tons of white water plunging and heaving, 
and then our good boat was in the midst 
of it all and we were too much occupied 
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keeping steerage way on her to notice 
more until we had passed through the 
rapids proper into a swiftly gliding 
river. 

Encouraged by our success, we con- 
cluded to run the next of the series, and 
with the aid of the current accomplished 
the intervening fifteen miles or so in about 
an hour anda half. We could see these 
rapids long before we reached them; and 
they looked so rough and wild that we 
would have held back and taken the canal, 
but we had gone too far to retreat. How- 
ever, when we reached them, they were 
not so bad as they looked at first. We 
steered boldly down the steamer’s channel, 
and, after a few seconds of suspense, we 
were again plunging about in the midst of 
white-crested swells. 

As we were less excited this time than 
in running the Gallope, as the French 
Canadians fitly call the first rapids, we 
paid rather less attention to the boat and 
more tothe scenery. About the middle of 
the rapids an island rises and divides the 
river almost equally, and high above the 
roaring sound of plunging waters, a band 
of half-breeds had pitched their wigwams 
among the tall pines. Just as I was won- 
dering how they reached there, a gigantic 
swell, larger than any we had yet en- 
countered, appeared, and a warning cry 
from my companion made me realize our 
peril. I hadno time to alter our course 
and we dived through the wave, rather 
than rode over, for the bow was heavy 
with the weight of the tent and did not 
rise readily. However, the damage was 
not great, and when we had reached com- 
paratively smooth water, I accepted a re- 
proof for inattention from Harry in all 
meekness, and baled out half a barrel 
of water, covered with floating hard- 
tack. 

Occupied with such thoughts, and 
speculating upon what the coming day 
would have in store for us, the night 
quickly passed, and as soon as the sun 
rose I pulled ashore and woke Harry, who 
had just fallen asleep. Putting our traps 
in the boat, we hurried across the river to 
Dickinson’s Landing and breakfasted. 

After some inquiry about the rapids, we 
decided not to run them, but pulled down 
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to the canal opening. Here several 
dredges and steam-shovels were at work 
deepening and widening the canal, and 
three pontoon bridges, stretched across 
the mouth, effectually barred our pro- 
gress. 

- After waiting about three hours for 
some boat to comethrough, for which the 
way would be cleared, we walked down 
the canal bank and surveyed the rapids. 
As far as one could see, angry, roaring 
water met the eye. 

If the Gallope and Du Platte are grand, 
the Long Sault is sublime. From one 
side of the river to the other a white line 
marks the beginning of the descent, and 
for seven miles the water is never at rest, 
but plunges, whirls, eddies and thunders 
down 'the sloping bed. Contrary to our 
expectation, no rocks appeared above the 
surface, nothing but white breakers look- 
ing ‘‘soft as carded wool,” but large 
enough to swamp a far stauncher craft 
than the Ada. One spot in the middle 
particularly attracted our attention. Here 
the water rushed under with appalling 
force and came seething up a rod or two 
below; this is known as the “Boiler,” 
and even the large packet steamers avoid 
it. 

But Harry’s practical eye soon noticed 
a small stream which branched off to the 
left, and down which we thought we could 
proceed. 

Upon inquiring about it of a fisherman, 
we learned that we could take this and 
come out below. We immediately de- 
cided to run as far as the small stream, 
and thus down to Cornwall, some fifteen 
miles below. 

Starting we hugged the left bank, and 
thus avoided most of the rough water, 
and in a couple of minutes reached this 
stream. Just as we were congratulating 
ourselves on our success, we struck a 
rock as large as a billiard-table and about 
as flat. I said s/ruck, but in truth the 
water simply went from under us, and left 
the stern high and dry and the bow in 
deep water. The boat tipped and was in 
imminent danger of capsizing, when the 
water rose again and we floated off with- 
out having sustained the slightest injury. 

We found the small stream far too 
shallow for us and grounded our boat near 


where some fishermen were gathered. 
They laughed at the idea of going down 
the creek and told us that it was a mill- 
stream, and that we would have to port- 
age half a mile through the streets of 
Cornwall even if we could reach there. 
This of course being out of the question, 
we climbed up the precipitous bank and 
looked over our course. ‘There wasa point 
half a mile below against which the water 
charged and brokein foam. Once around 
that point we could ride the rest of the 
distance easily. Harry undertook to pull 
out beyond it if I would steer. But first 
we offered one of the fishermen five 
dollars to pilot us through, and received 
an answer to the effect that he would not 
do it for five hundred dollars, as no man 
had ever gone through in a small boat on 
the Canadian side. 

Undaunted by this cheering prospect, 
we took our places and shoved out. 
‘*Steer now,” cried Harry, and we were 
off. 

How we passed the intervening space, 
I don't know. I only remember that we 
cleared the point by about fifteen feet and 
no more. ‘The force of the current was 
terrific; at one time I thought we were go- 
ing high and dry on shore, but a friendly 
eddy aided us and we rushed past like an 
express train. We found it necessary to 
bail out the boat ‘now, as she was half full, 
and, being heavily loaded, it would not 
take much more to swamp her. 

Soon a sharp turn to the right brought 
us into water smoother than the first part 
of the rapids but by no means quiet. A 
glance at the watch showed us that the 
entire passage had taken but slightly 
more than fourteen‘ minutes, though it 
seemed a week since we left the top. 

In a few minutes more we reached 
Cornwall and, being thoroughly played 
out, decided to take the steamer to Mont- 
real rather than to row there. From 
Alexandria Bay to Cornwall is almost a 
hundred miles, and we had accomplished 
thisin a day anda half, including three 
hours wait at Dickinson’s Landing and 
other stops. As Harry says: 


“* Stiletto has the speed of light, 
The Puritan has fame, 
The Ada has no steam at all, 
But she ‘gits thar’ just the same.” 





















































A CHAT 





BY W. G. GRACE AND W. 


Wuat Briton can say when he began to 
play cricket? We all have clear recollec- 
tions of our first match; but then it was 
ages before that stage when we played on 
the lawn, striking terror into our sisters’ 
hearts, or on the village highway, with a 
stone for a wicket, stirring the indignation 
of the crusty old schoolmaster, who seemed 
to have forgotten he had ever been a boy. 
We can never forget that hit against the 
frame of the school window which 
smashed every pane of glass, and the 
subsequent meeting of master, parent and 
child. It was a mighty hit, andif it broke 
the bank and deprived us of pocket money 
for weeks to come, it left a reputation for 
all time. Schoolmasters are wiser, broader 
now-a-days, and whilst deprecating street 
performances, lend willing ears and en- 
couraging words to the pursuit of the 
game. 

We had our village club, and what 
memories are associated with it! Rich in 
enthusiasm, strength and high spirits ; 
poor, painfully poor in this world’s goods. 
Two pairs of pads; a couple of bats; two 
of last year’s balls for practice, anda new 
one for matches to last the season. We 
did own a pair of five-year-old wicket- 
keeping gloves; but batting gloves were 
considered foppish and unmanly, and 
there was not a playing member who 
could not show his tale of battered fingers 
at the end of the season and gloried in 
it. 

Match days were great days! No half- 
and-half support from our friends. Care- 
fully ranged on one side of the ground 
were the supporters of our club, as care- 
fully on the other side, those of our oppo- 
nents. And how wecheered and counter- 
cheered till the sun went down, not al- 
ways mildly submissive to the umpires’ 
decisions |! But then, anything under or 
over the belt was leg-before-wicket in 
those days—head not excepted, for: there 
was a deal of ducking to the bumpy balls 
on the hard, bare wicket. And such a 
beautiful finish at times! If the club lost 
on its own gtound, the winning club had 
to be careful. The slightest show of 
boasting, and not infrequently there was 
the loveliest stone fight in creation. We 
know of one player in the team who was 
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chosen for his skiJl in that way. Ah! life 
was kindlier, warmer, in those days, and 
we learned to wear our honors meekly ; 
and what was more honorable, we were 
none the worse friends after this playful 
expression, or failed to turn up smiling for 
the return match. 

With the years came the burning desire 
to seein the flesh the mighty exponents 
of the game. ‘The All England Eleven 
were peregrinating about 1855, and came 
to Bristol in August of that year. We 
were there; saw every ball bowled and 
imbibed knowledge at the fountain head. 
Julius Cesar delighted us with his hard 
hit 33 and 78 ; George Parr and A. Clarke 
with their patient scores. Willsher's 
round arm and_ Tinley’s insinuating 
slows frightened us. The fielding we 
could not understand. Here at least we 
expected to find every man restless and 
prowling like a caged tiger, or running 
all over the ground as fleet as an antelope. 
Everything was picked up and returned 
quietly ; out fieldsmen statuesque, in 
classic and photographic attitudes. Oc- 
casionally a short run was attempted, 
then we saw a flash of latent fire, usually 
followed by a retiring batsman—‘‘ run 
out.” 

It dawned upon us for the first time that 
knowledge and power were wide-eyed 
and calm; that everything came to 
patient, concentrated energy. Mighty 
twisting and pulling had lost their virtue, 
and straight defense became a duty. For 
years the careful defense brought more 
respect than runs, but in the fullness of 
time unflagging perseverance had its re- 
ward, and eye and hand responded to the 
desire for fine placing. 

We can never forget our first presen- 
tation bat. The memory cf it, the hours 
and days of pleasure the sight of it gave! 
All through the winter we spent half an 
hour daily oiling it, and when the spring 
came it was as the color of mahogany. 
There was no pleasure at that time like to 
the pleasure of polishing and exhiliting it, 
and our grief was great when vanity urged 
playing with it years later. It lasted but 
a few overs till the crash came, and we 
mourn its loss. 

Our recollections of country matches 
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are many and pleasant; the friendships 
we formed strong and lasting; the les- 
sons they taught varied and beneficial ; 
and oh! the delight, excitement and fun 
of them. The Hanham and Bitton one 
is strong and vivid after twenty years’ 
wandering and experience in many coun- 
tries, and we willremember, while mem- 
ory lasts, the shout that went forth at the 
finish. We quote from the ‘‘Grace Biog- 
raphy,” and give the score. 

‘‘Henry Grace and his brother, the 
famous W. G., had arranged to play for 
Hanham against Bitton, and on the morn- 
ing of the match, as they were placing 
their cricket bags in the trap, E. M., of 
world-wide fame, turned up and chucked 
his in. ‘Hello! Ted, where are you go- 
ing?’ ‘Over to Bitton.” ‘Not a bit of 
good,’ said W. G., ‘they won't stand three 
of us,’ and really it was common sense 
to think so, for E. M. was at his best just 
then. ‘Perhaps not,’ said the irrepressible 
one, ‘but I haven’t had a burst for a week, 
and I will risk it.’ When they reached 
their destination E. M. was received with 
acclamation by the Bitton men. ‘ De- 
lighted to see you, old man; were afraid 
you weren't coming. We'll make them sit 
up.” Henry and W. G. were indignant, 
and unfeelingly said if they had known 
he was going to play for the other side 
they would have made him tramp, and 
carry his bag too. Well, yes, he guessed 
that much and steered accordingly. 

It will be readily imagined the match 
was a feeling one, and every hit and run 
cheered to the echo by the supporters of 
both clubs. Hanham first innings, 51 ; 
second innings, 39. Bitton first innings, 
81, leaving them but ten to make in the 
second and win. 

A running fire of chaff had circled the 
spectators all day, and W. G., Henry and 
Hanham generally, though sick at heart, 
tried to look cheerfully at the state of 
things. A spectator from a distance, free 
and incisive in his opinions, said he had 
not seen a decent hit in the three innings. 
E. M. promised to rectify that, and finish 
the match the first over, if not the first 
ball, and eight of the eleven, who knew 
his powers, showed their belief by chang- 
ing and packing their bags to go home. 
Still, though pressed for time, they could 
not resist the temptation to see the finish 
and indulge in a final howl at their oppo- 
nents. 

E. M., smiling, and at peace with all 
men, walked to the wicket, and the field 
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spread out to the furthermost parts of the 
ground. MHenry’s first ball was a good 
length on the off stump, and E. M. smote; 
sad to say, it broke back to leg and shot, 
and the hope and pride of Bitton was gone. 
Like most cricketers at some period of 
their life, E. M. for the moment wished the 
earth would open and swallow him. For- 
tunately for his reputation, he was able 
to point out the particular blade of grass 
that caused the ball to shoot. 

When four wickets went down without 
scoring, W. G. advised those who had 
changed to get into their flannels again ; 
they might all be wanted. However, 
when the next man hit a three, my long- 
stop, from nervous excitement, allowed 
a fast one to pass for three more; it really 
seemed all over, but the shouting and 
chaffing. A bad judge of a run, and the 
player who had scored had to leave run 
out. Five, six, seven and eight for six, 
and just then if anybody had expressed an 
opinion about his sweetheart, he would 
have been referred to his grandmother, if 
not bonneted. 

W. G. was bowling, and the umpire at 
his end was a Hanham man, though 
strangely playing for Bitton that day. 
Early associations and memories flooded 
his soul and would not be suppressed. 

‘*Gilbert,” said he, ‘‘that man’s leg is a 
little bit in front; ‘hit him anywhere, and 
I'll give him out.” 

The temptation was great; W. G. 
greater; and a smart catch off his own 
bowling settled him. 

The umpire (!) had now to go in, last 
man, half-hearted, in two minds and 
shaking. It was the last ball of the over, 
and Master Gilbert, on the run, suddenly 
changed from fast round to a daisy-cutter, 
which paralyzed the remaining wits of the 
batsman, and after a sneaking shoot of a 
yard or two, leaped over thé shoulder of 
the bat, dropped on to the bail, and dis- 
lodged it. All out for six—three runs and 
three byes! 

What a shout went forth that rent earth 
and sky, and great the indignation and 
consternation of Bitton when the last 
batsman, losing all self-respect, swung 
his bat round his head and chimed in 
with a ‘‘Hurray for, Hanham!” The 
Hanham Eleven were his salvation, and 
just managed to smuggle him out of the 
clutch of the Bittonites, as they swarmed 
round to hustle. We are glad to be able 
to say that Henry and W. G. were char- 
itable enough to drive E. M. home again. 

















































18 A CHAT ABOUT CRICKET. 


Another striking illustration that a match 
is never lost until it be won. 


Hanuam vs. Bitton, PLAYED AT HANHAM, SEPTEMBER 17TH, 


1864. 
HANHAM. 

W.G. Grace, Esq., c Grace, b Frazer, 3—b Grace, . 
Howard, Esq., run out, ‘ o—run out, I 
Wright, Esq., not out, . . wc Frazer, b 

Grace, 
Fry, Esq., b Frazer, o—run out, . 1 


Richmond, Esq., c Jones, b 


Grace, . 1—st Pillinger, b 
54 


. Grace, ° 
A. Grace, Esq., cand b Frazer, 2—b Pillinger, . 5 
H. Grace Esq., b Frazer, 7—b Grace, 3 
3ucknall, Esq., run out, 1—b Pillinger, . 3 

Morris, Esq., b Grace. o—st Pillinger, b 
Grace, 8 
Bryant, Esq., run out, 2—not out, I 
Sealey, Esq., b Grace, . 10—l bw, b Grace, 1 
Extras, . 4 : i 3=— Extras, . 6 
5st 39 

Bitton. 


E. M. Grace, Esq., b H. Grace, 
Lillington, Esq., run out, 
Pillinger, Esq., b H. Grace, 
Jones, Esq., b Howard, 
Frazer, Esq., b W. G. Grace, 


7—b H. Grace, ° 

2—b W. G. Grace, 
ro—b H. Grace, 
33—b W. G. Grace, o 

2—run out, 


°° 


Bush, Esq., b H. Grace. 3—run out, ° ° 
Weston, Esq., b H. Grace, . 3—c and b W. G. 

yrace, ° 

Somerville, Esq., run out, . 7—b W. G. Grace, o 

Godfrey, Esq., not out, ‘ 3—b W. G. Grace, o 

Bush, Esq., b W. G. Grace, ; o—not out, ie 

Cox, Esq., b W. G. Grace, 2—b W. G. Grace, o 

Extras, . ‘ . . o- Extras, 3 

81 6 


Hanham winning by three runs. 


The restless, ambitious spirit cannot 
stay at home, and the desire to measure 
our strength with the great exponents of 
the game is characteristic of most crick- 
eters. Proud the moment when we step 
on to the famous, classic ground of the 
M.C.C. at Lords, to take part in the Gen- 
tlemen vs. Players’ match. In 1865 V. E. 
and I. D. Walker, R. A. H. Mitchell and 
E. M. Grace were great among the gen- 
tlemen; Hayward, Carpenter, Parr and 
Humphrey among the players, and their 
doings were the theme of conversation 
and admiration in every club all round 
the country. The second match of that 
year was the turning-point for the gentle- 
men, who, after losing nineteen matches 
in succession, commenced their long run 
of wins, and here we gota thorough in- 
sight into the various styles of play. 
Then we realized what maiden overs 
meant and the patience necessary to sur- 
mount them. 

The first ball in a first-class match is a 
trying one to every young player, and 
great the joy when the first run comes. 
An encouraging word is of great value 
from old players, and surely it is a fine 
expression of the game that both sides are 
ever ready to accord it. We will not 
readily forget the good it did us, or the 





resolutions we formed to extend it to 
others. 

The year following came the great win 
of England against the famous Surrey 
Eleven at the Oval, and the largest crowd 
we had ever seen on a cricket field 
—something like 5,000 each day—Eng- 
land scoring 521 in one innings; Surrey, 


. 225 in both. 


That was but twenty-one years ago, 
but what progress the game has made 
since! Team after team have visited the 
other side of the world; team after team 
have come from it. More than 40,000 
people witnessed the Australian match at 
the Oval in 1882, and every visit since 
nearly as many have been present at all 
representative matches. Canada and 
America have been repeatedly invaded, 
and have come over in turn to try their 
strength in the mighty stronghold of 
cricket. Even our Indian brothers have 
visited us, and all over England County 
Clubs have been formed, and great the 
excitement when they meet in friendly 
contest. 

A village without its club is incom- 
plete, and not a member of the thousands 
that are scattered all over the land but 
hopes in his heart to play for his county 
some day. Little need to ask the ques- 
tion if they are well supported and success- 
ful, or if the game have a hold upon all 
classes of the people. 

It is the Oxford and Cambridge match 
at Lords on the 4th, 5th and 6th of 
July, played under a burning sun, with 
hardly a breath of wind to soften, and 
yet, before it is over, 40,000 will have 
witnessed it. Call it a gigantic picnic, if 
you like, but listen here and there, and 
you will find that the majority have come 
for the love of the game, as they have 
done for years. Of course, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion for Oxford, but that does 
not alter the fact that we shall see a 
plucky fight, and, perhaps, an _ ex- 
ceptional performance by some of the 
players. 

**Yes, yes; we told you Oxford would 
win by seven wickets.” 

“Quite so; but you did not tell us 
that Lord George Scott would score 100 
first innings and 66 second for Oxford, 
and E. Crowley 35 first, and 103, not out, 
second, for Cambridge—both chosen at 
the last moment.” 

Or it is the Eton and Harrow match, 
two days later, on the same ground. 
Something over 20,000 in the two days, 
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with a little more warmth in the cheering 
during the match, and a scene of inde- 
scribable enthusiasm at the finish. Quite 
a sea of pretty faces and lovely dresses ; 


everybody smiling and _ unaffectedly 
happy. Never mind if Eton won by five 


wickets, and our sympathies were with the 
otherside. It was a glorious two days, and 
we felt young again watching the boys. 

A very different audience the following 
week watching the Gentlemen and Play- 
ers’ contests. The first three days at 
Lords, the last three at the Oval. Critical, 
calm and reticent, and nearly all qualified 
by experience to point out the particular 
excellencies of the different players. W. 
G. Grace is there, as he has been in every 
match but one since 1865, and the only 
player of either team who played that 
year. ‘‘Men-may come, men may go,” 
but Grace goes on for ever. We miss the 
faces of A.G. Steel, A. N. Hornby and Alfred 
Lyttleton among the ‘‘Gentlemen,” and 
looking at the list of the ‘‘ Players,” have 
little doubt about the result. No need to 
go over the fightagain. The Players won 
easily by an innings on both occasions; 
Shrewsbury’s big score, Barnes’s bowling, 
Sherwin’s wicket- keeping and Gunn’s 
fielding contributing largely to it. A very 
severe defeat, and explanations have been 
many and apologetic. Well, to begin 
with, they played better than we did, and 
altogether were about the strongest team 
of players that ever played ina match of 
the kind. Seven of them first-class bats- 
men as well as bowlers; the fielding of the 
whole eleven the finest we have ever seen; 
Gunn’s picking up and return of the ball, 
perfection. Yet, we venture to think the 
winning of the toss helped their innings 
considerably, for there was a sad change 
in the condition of the wicket when the 
Gentlemen batted, and when Barnes found 
that bumpy bit of turf the proverbial pro- 
cession followed, his bowling before the 
finish becoming almost unplayable. We 
strongly incline to the opinion that each 
side, in an important match, - at least, 
should have the right to choose a fresh 
pitch. The difference between a wicket 
untouched and one played upon for hours 
is much too important a matter to be de- 
cided by the mere spin of acoin. Rather 
a strange coincidence that the Players 
should win the toss on both occasions, as 
in 1865, and grim the smile on Grace’s 
face as he led his men into the field. It 
was the finest exhibition of the year, and 
Over 20,000 people were present. 
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Or, take the crowd at any of the county 
matches that are being played all over the 
country from the beginning to the end of 
the season. Rarely less than 3,000 daily, 
more often 5,000; and when Nottingham 
met Surrey on the 1st of August in the return 
match, to decide which should be cham- 
pion county for 1887, there were over 
26,000 the first day and 10,000 the second. 
Every cricketer within twenty miles of 
the county ground makes up his mind 
early in the season to watch this or that 
particular match; to cheer the young 
player who is making his first appearance; 
to note the improvement or ‘falling off of 
those who have played for years, and 
meet old friends, old opponents and fight 
the matches over again that they fought 
so many years ago. You will stumble 
across a goodly number of spectators who 
will tell you that they have seen every 
ball bowled on the county ground for ten 
years, and that, please God, they hope to 
see every ball bowled for ten years to 
come. To them it has become the breath 
of life to be there, watching the happy 
faces, cheering every big hit or bit of 
good play, and following with an anxiety 
amounting to pain, the sudden change 
that has come over the game, and which 
will possibly cause defeat to their side. 
To them there is nothing lovelier on the 
face of this earth of ours than a cricket 
field on a summer day, with a clear, blue 
sky overhead. It gives light to the eye, 
joy to the heart, and stirs kindlier, warmer 
thoughts of their fellowmen; revives the 
old, old pleasant days and makes them 
feel young again. 

Is the standard of play higher to-day 
than it was twenty years ago? Very 
much so, especially in batting. In 1866, 
in first-class matches, among the players 
who had played at least in ten innings, 
there were two batsmen with an average 
of over 40; six with an average of 30, and 
thirteen with an average of 20. In 1876 
there were three with an average of over 
40; nine of 30, and eighteen of 20. In 
1886 there were three with an average of 
40; six of 30, and forty of 20. It will be 
seen that in the last year the number with 
an average of over 20 had leaped up to 
forty ! 

There can be no doubt that the increase 
is owing, in some respect, to the improve- 
ment in the grounds; but do,not let us 
run away with the idea that it is in any 
way due to a decline in the quality of the 
bowling. Our Australian cousins taught 
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us something that way during their first 
visit, in the season of 1878, and we have 
been steadily improving since. Not only 
is our bowling straighter and a better 
length than it was in 1866 and 1876, but 
you will find generally that there is an 
amount of break and work in it that was 
not thought possible in those years. And 
here in the present year, while we write, 
we are being treated to a display of bat- 
ting which, instead of showing a degrease 
on last year’s average, is likely to resultin 
a considerable increase, and that, very 
strangely, by players who have been be- 
fore the public for many years and might 
be classed as veterans. W. G. Grace, W. 
W. Read, Shrewsbury, Hall, Ulyett, and 
many others. And we think the same 
may be said of the bowling, after that 
striking display of the bowlers at Lords 
and the Oval in July, and in the numerous 
county matches. 

Need the pursuit of the game interfere 
with the business of life? We think not. 
Very few so situated that they cannot 
spare one hour daily in the season for prac- 
tice,and the Saturday afternoon for matches, 
and that we believe to be sufficient to 
keep in form for representative matches. 

-Of course professional and other duties 
will stand in the way of many getting 
away for a month or two in the season to 
play for their county, and there, no doubt, 
lies the explanation of the success of such 
counties as Surrey, Nottingham and York- 
shire, whose elevens are made up prin- 
cipally of professional players. 

We know a good number will be 
tempted to cultivate the game when they 
ought to be at work; but has it ever been 
otherwise in any branch of sport? Real 
lovers of the game and its welfare do 
not encourage that. You will hear it said 
over and over again, ‘‘If your professional 
engagements admit, play, by all means; 
if not, stick to your work and do not shirk 
duty.” 

Is the exercise beneficial to mind and 
body? Wehear now and then very strong 
expressions about the hurtful influences of 
boat and foot racing, but never a word 








of reproach in connection with cricket. 
Mentally and physically there is no train- 
ing like the training on the cricket field. 
Judgment to estimate the strength and 
weakness of your opponents: decision to 
use it. Patience and good temper you 
ought to have; coolness, perseverance 
and pluck, and quickness for emergencies 
are indispensable. No fool can make a 
good cricketer. There may be here and 
there in this very wide world of ours one, 
possibly two, possessing the qualities we 
have enumerated, but we never met them 
in our travels, nor were they members of 
our Sunday-school. 

And there are no friendships like the 
friendships made on the cricket field in 
early life. They are often formed in a 
day ; arein striking contrast to those built 
slowly and steadily in riper years ; but 
for all that they are warmer, truer and 
kindlier, and in old age become the pleas- 
antest and sunniest of memories. We 
wonder how they come about until we tire 
of wondering, and then say it was the 
green field, the bright sunshine and side- 
by-side conflict in the game. Conceit and 
selfishness soon vanish in the game of 
cricket, and humility and consideration for 
others take their place. We are slightly 
proud of our individual efforts in the early 
stages; meet with exceptional success per- 
haps ; but sooner or later the return walk 
to the pavilion with the dreadful nought 
to our name, or some awful blunder on 
the field that has caused defeat instead of 
victory, leads to soberness and'thoughtful- 
ness, and then we learn the chief lesson 
of life: that we are but oneof aside work- 
ing together forthe common good. And 
what friendships can be purer and more 
enduring than those built on the love for 
others instead of self? They are handed 
down to our children, and as we move 
with the stream of years we cherish the 
hope that they may last for all time. 

‘*T breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to the earth, I know not where; 

For who has sight so keen and strong 

That it can follow the flight of a song? 


Long, long afterward, from beginning to end, 
I found the song in the heart of a friend.”’ 
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BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE WILD WEST. 


BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL RANDOLPH B. MARCY. 
(United States Army.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue art of hunting large game within 
the limits of unpopulated districts remote 
from civilization often calls into action 
the most skillful, vigorous and _ self- 
reliant exercise of our physical and mental 
faculties. 

The attainment of this art cannot be 
taught theoretically, but must be acquired 
by long practical experience and attentive 
observation. 

Of the many recent magazine and news- 
paper articles treating of this subject, some 
are sound, veracious and instructive, but 
the majority are diffusive and unreliable, 
evidently emanating from fancy sporting 
tyros, who have, perhaps, made a trip or 
two to the Adirondacks, or into the most 
accessible skirts of the Canadian forests, 
and possibly may have extended their 
wanderings as far out as the eastern bor- 
ders of the plains; but it is doubted if 
their practical acquirements are sufficient 
to communicate instruction in the higher 
branches of the art. Woodcraft, like every 
other occupation, subjects its votaries to 
instruction and discipline in fitting them 
for a successful career in its pursuit. 

Half a century’s service in the army, 
for the most part within the wilds of the 
west, and in advance of the outer pio- 
neers, where I conducted many extended 
explorations, occasionally involving se- 
vere toil and -hardships, has often af- 
forded favorable opportunities for the in- 
dulgence of my dominant propensity 
for hunting. 

The information thus acquired of the 
character of the country, as well as of the 
habits and peculiarities of the different 
varieties of large game quadrupeds, has 
been of great service to me since, as I 
have frequently, while hunting and travel- 
ing through the Rocky Mountains, had 
occasion to avail myself of this matured 
experience. 

An excursion into the wilderness may 
be well organized, and everything pro- 
vided in the way of ‘‘impedimente” that 
the wisest experience can suggest; yet 
circumstances beyond the control of the 
most dexterous woodsman may some- 
times occur to defeat the best concerted 
arrangements. 


It is not, for example, an impossible 
contingency that unforeseen delays or ob- 
structions from losing animals, breaking 
wagons, crossing streams or other un- 
avoidable casualties may consume or de- 
stroy supplies, and necessitate a resort to 
an exclusive commissariat of game, if 
any is on hand or attainable. 

My purpose will be to give in these pa- 
pers a succinct narrative of some of the 
most notable incidents connected with my 
hunting career, with incidental pertinent 
remarks upon the habits and peculiarities 
of the different varieties of the game quad- 
rupeds that frequent the mountains and 
plains of our territories, including my 
views as to the most sportsmanlike and 
successful methods of hunting them, with 
their habitat, all of which will be sus- 
tained by examples within the scope of 
my own personal experience. 

In carrying out this design I will com- 
mence the narrative by offering a few 
words regarding that huge monarch of the 
plains, the “ American bison,” popularly 
known as “‘ buffalo,” which has been sub- 
stantially exterminated by the vandalism 
of unscrupulous white ‘‘ skin-hunters,” 
who, in contempt of the game laws, have 
slaughtered them by the thousand, for no 
other purpose save that of securing their 
hides ; in evidence of which I was in- 
formed from a source believed to be re- 
liable, that over 300,000 buffalo hides 
were brought into Kansas City during one 
season; and this was only one of the 
many marts where they were disposed of 
in that part of the country. 

The buffalo was doubtless the most use- 
ful native quadruped that ever inhabited 
this continent; for he supplied food, 
clothing and shelter to millions of natives 
for centuries. 

The geographical range of this nomadic 
mammal formerly extended over almost 
the entire area of North America, but 
from the advent of his direst enemy, the 
white man, his species has rapidly dimin- 
ished in numbers. As late as 1858 I 
saw immense herds of them along 
the Platte River, in the vicinity of Fort 
Kearney. But shortly afterwards the skin- 
hunters began their work of destruction, 
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and in a short time dispersed the terrified 
herds ; scattering them in all directions 
over the plains, when with relentless 
insatiability they slaughtered them in 
detail and have virtually extinguished the 
race. 

In all my hunting excursions through 
different sections of the Rocky Mountains 
for the last fourteen seasons I have but twice 
met with buffaloes, once in the Big Horn 
Basin, where we found twenty-four old 
bulls, and again we saw three near the 
Judith Basin. 

The last I heard of was near Bismarck, 
Dakota, on the Missouri River, and I do 
not believe 100 are still existing in a wild 
state anywhere. 

The speed and endurance of this ungain- 
ly looking beast were subjected to a 
thorough test with the first one I ever saw, 
which I chased upon a fleet horse at full 
speed for about eight miles, during which 
I fired several balls into him; but this did 
not appear to slacken his pace in the slight- 
est, and when I left him he seemed to be 
running as fast as when the contest be- 
gan; while the generous animal I bestrode 
was exhausted; and this was not an un- 
common result of reckless buffalo chasing. 

The buffaloes were truly noble animals, 
and retained their gamy propensities to 
the last. 

Poor creatures; your fate has indeed 
been a sad one! 

The oft-reiterated prediction that the ex- 
istence of your race would be co-extensive 
with that of your aboriginal masters has 
not been literally fulfilled, as your final exit 
from the theater of your nativity pre- 
ceded that of your enemies upon that 
tortuous trail that led you through dismal, 
unexplored regions, where you suffered 
greatly from anxiety, but were finally 
richly compensated when this trail de- 
bouched into the luxurious pastures o1 
the spirit world, where all was peaceful 
and serene. 

Whereas the location of the skin-hunter 
(if he gets his deserts) will be so very far 
beneath you, in so warm an atmosphere, 
and so safely corralled around by deep 
and impassable cafions that he will 
never be able to approach or molest you 
again. 

The prevalentidea entertained by those 
not familiar with the real nature of our 
large carnivorous quadrupeds, believing 
their instinctive ferocity impels them to 
assault every person they meet, is not sus- 
tained by practical experience. 


IN THE 





WILD WEST. 








Those animals appear much more 
formidable in the distance than when ap- 
proached in their own native wilds. 

But few eastern sportsmen would, it is 
believed, voluntarily attack a bear, wolf 
or panther, yet I have seen and killed 
many of those animals, and not one of 
them ever turned upon me. 

And in further corroboration of this, my 
guide, ‘‘ Little Bat,” who has during his 
lifetime killed over eighty grizzlies, as- 
sured me that all he ever met with in- 
variably ran from him. 

So confident was he of his ability to 
cope with these much-dreaded monsters, 
that he did not hesitate to huntthem when 
alone and on foot, and only two years 
ago he encountered four grizzlies eating 
a dead elk upon Casper Mountains, when 
he crawled to within short rifle range 
and shot every one of them without mov- 
ing from his tracks; and upon another 
occasion, while we were hunting in the 
valley of the Big Horn, he went out alone 
during a moonlight night and shot two 
grizzlies from behind a tree. 

Panthers and wolves are most arrant 
cowards, and the traditional story of 
General Putnam having performed an 
extraordinary feat of courage, by entering 
a cave and shooting a wolf, is supremely 
laughable when contrasted with the fact 
that my wife, upon one occasion, in the 
night time at a frontier post, when a large 
black wolf had purloined one of her 
turkeys and was dragging it off, hur- 
ried out and with a stick made him 
drop the bird and run away. 

In the papers that follow this, I propose 
to give more circumstantial accounts of 
some of my own adventures while hunt- 
ing bears, panthers, wolves, peccaries, 
elk, mountain sheep and goats, all of 
which have fallen before my rifle, and 
which will, I think, fully vindicate the 
opinions herein advanced regarding the 
aggressive proclivities of those animals. 


IN THE MATTER OF OUTFIT. 


The following list of articles are deemed 
sufficient for an autumn hunt of three or 
four weeks in the Rocky Mountains, or 
in the Canadian provinces, viz. : 

A heavy hunting suit of soft corduroy, 
with plenty of pockets, the pants reinfor- 
ced on the inside with chamois or soft 
buckskin. 

2 heavy flannel colored shirts. 

2 heavy flannel colored undershirts. 

1 pair rack-leather moccasins, large 
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enough to admit heavy wool socks. 

Heavy shoes, with broad soles to allow 
a square, firm tread, are good, but make 
some noise in stalking. 

The color of the outside clothing should 
be near that of the autumn foliage, and 
the hat of soft material, the same color. 

1 heavy overcoat. 

1 India-rubber blanket or poncho. 

1 comb and brush and tooth brush. 

4 coarse towels. 

1 cake castile soap. 

2 colored silk handkerchiefs gnd muff- 

lers. 

2 pairs thick blankets, and one pillow. 

1 piece stout canvas to roll up bed in. 

1 pkg. matches, and pocket-box for do. 

Sewing implements in stout bag, with 
needles, thread, buttons, etc. 

Baking-powders, sugar, 
with provisions to suit taste. 

Cooking utensils, table articles, dishes, 
knives, forks, etc. 

Tin wash-basin, water-bucket, tin 
dipper, bar soap, dish-cloths. 


pepper, salt, 


CAMP EQUIPAGE, 


1 tent and stove, axe, hatchet and 
hunting-knife. 

1 magazine rifle, 45 caliber, with good 
supply of cartridges. 

I prefer carrying cartridges in the differ- 
ent pockets of coat and vest, where they 
are more handy for quick loading and the 
weight more equally distributed around 
the body than when carried in a belt or 
box, and less in the way while running. 

The 45 caliber is preferred, as they can 
be had at nearly all the frontier shops, 
and the other sizes cannot. 


Brack Bears. 


My first experience in bear-hunting oc- 
curred in 1853, when I was detailed to 
locate a new military post as far out in 
the plains of western Texas, upon the Cal- 
ifornia emigrant road I had made in 
1849, as the requisites of wood, water and 
grass could be found. 

In the execution of this service I or- 
ganized an exploring party at Fort 
Washitaw, in the “Choctaw nation,” con- 
sisting of an escort of United States In- 
fantry soldiers, sufficient for protection 
against hostile Indians, with four Dela- 
ware Indian guides and hunters who 
were familiar with the section to be 
traversed, and with all equipments and 
supplies necessary for making a thorough 
examination of the country and ascer- 
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taining the most available location for 
the establishment of the new post. 

The significant appellations of my In- 
dian companions were as_ follows: 
‘Black Beaver,” a veteran campaigner, 
who had served for many years in the 
Hudson's Bay and American Fur Com- 
panies, and was with me for six months 
in the Comanche and Kiowa country 
in 1849, and invariably proved compe- 
tent and reliable as a guide and inter- 
preter, and he was especially proficient 
in the language ot signs, which nearly all 
the prairie tribes understand and prac- 
tice, when oral communication is imprac- 
ticable. 

Beaver commanded a company of 
scouts during the Mexican war, under 
General Harney, and never received any 
compensation for his services, although 
the general did his best to secure it for 
him ; but his claim was never allowed by 
the Treasury officials at Washington, al- 
though his services were fully attested by 
his commanding officers ; and after a cor- 
respondence lasting several years, he ap- 
plied to Congress, but met with no better 
success there, and at length he abandoned 
it in despair, being (with considerable 
reason) fully impressed with the convic- 
tion that he was deliberately swindled by 
the Government authorities. 

I first encountered him at his house 
upon the Canadian River in 1849, and en- 
deavored to hire him as guide and inter- 
preter, but he made various excuses for 
declining my proposal, until I offered him 
two dollars and a half a day, when he 
said— 

‘‘That Government he owe me heap of 
money now for Mexican war; I b'lieve he 
big rascal!” and related tg me the diffi- 
culties he had encountered in® trying to 
get the pay for his scouts. 

Thereupon I told him I would pay him 
every night in silver dollars, if he wished 
it, which was satisfactory to him, and he 
joined us the following morning, and ac- 
companied us for 2,300 miles over the 
plains, but did not ask for pay until our 
return to Fort Washitaw, when he came to 
my tent upon his mule and said— 

‘‘Well, good-bye, captain; I'm going 
home now; may-be so you pay me.” 

I replied, ‘‘Certainly, Beaver; I will 
give youa paper showing how much is 
due you and you can send it to Washing- 
ton and get the money.” 

He looked indignant at this and re- 
plied— 
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“I spose you give me one paper, I 
throw it in the fire; Ino want any more 
papers.” 

I then counted out to him something 
like $300 in silver, which was quite satis- 
factory to him. 

The names of the other Delawares 
were: ‘‘John Wagon,” “John Bull,” and 
‘* Billy Boy,” all of them capital hunters 
and trailers, eminently fearless and self- 
reliant, and abounding in ready expedi- 
ents for unforeseen casualties. 

They served me faithfully and I parted 
with them reluctantly; but, alas! they 
are all in their spirit-land now. 

When they joined me first I imagine 
they had not, for some time, indulged in 
the luxuries of coffee, sugar, or other 
components of the army ration, as 
Beaver, soon after their arrival, informed 
me that his men were ‘‘ big-heap hungry;” 
thereupon ten days’ rations were issued 
to them, and they were told these must 
constitute their entire subsistence for that 
period, but to my astonishment, about 
thirty hours subsequently, Beaver came 
to me again, and with a most doleful 
expression of countenance, said— 

**Them h'inguns h’aint got nothin’ to 
h’eat, captain.” 

‘‘T think you must be mistaken, Beaver,” 
I replied, ‘‘as rations for ten days were 
given them yesterday.” 

“Ves,” he said, ‘‘but he h’eat um all up 
last night.” 

In consequence of this voracity, we 
afterwards issued their rations from day 
to day. 

On leaving Fort Washitaw, we followed 
the California road to the crossing of the 
Brazos River, where Fort Belknap was 
afterwards established, and thence our 
course was more southerly until we en- 
tered the Valley of Pecan-Bayou, a 
beautiful little stream of pure water that 
meanders through quite a well-wooded 
section abounding in deer, antelope and 
other game, which enabled the hunters to 
keep our larders well stocked with deli- 
cious venison and fish. 

While in this vicinity, we encountered 
and gave chase to a large black bear, but 
the trees and brush were so dense that we 
lost sight of him before getting a shot, 
which was a serious disappointment to 
me, as I never before had an opportunity 
of adding one of these rare animals to my 
collection of hunting trophies, and I ex- 
pressed my regret to the interpreter, 
Beaver, telling him I was so desirous of 


IN THE WILD WEST. 

shooting a bear that I would give any of 
his hunters $5 who would put me in the 
way of doing so. At the same time, | 
thought there was not much prospect oi 
their accomplishing it. 

On the following morning, however, I, 
as usual, started out alone to examine the 
surrounding country, carrying my double- 
barreled rifle and Colt’s army revolver, so 
as to be prepared for action in the event 
of seeing large game or encountering 
hostile Kiowas, who occasionally ex- 
tended their raids into that section. 

My officers and the hunters also went 
out in different directions. 

After going several miles from camp 
and seeing nothing unusual, I at length, 
while riding over very rough and rocky 
ground, suddenly heard a most wild and 
terrific whooping of Indians in the distance, 
but rapidly approaching directly towards 
me. 

The woods at that place were so thick I 
could not see them, but thought it not im- 
probable they might be Kiowas who had 
discovered and were making a charge 
upon me; and as I had the year before 
lost one of my lieutenants, who was mur- 
dered and scalped by those fiends while 
out alone, near this very place, I did not 
feel very secure at this special juncture; 
but seeing a large rock near, I tied my 
horse behind it and crawled to near 
the top, where I could, by lying flat upon 
the sock, look over towards where the In- 
dians were approaching, while I was, at 
the same time, screened from their obser- 
vation. 

In this position I anxiously and breath- 
lessly watched for their appearance, and 
as they continued to approach nearer and 
nearer, their frightful howls became more 
vociferous, until suddenly from out the 
dense cover impetuously rushed a large 
black bear, with his mouth wide open, his 
tongue hanging out to its fullest extent 
and his breathing as loud as that of a 
broken-winded horse, and to my intense 
gratification and relief, directly behind him 
appeared my four Delawares, screaming 
and laughing at the very tip-top of their 
powers, at the same time running, jump- 
ing and making other grotesque and hide- 
ous contortions to direct and keep the 
bear in motion, while the jaded beast was 
putting forth his very best efforts to es- 
cape. 

This unexpected denouement of the san- 
guinary tragedy that my excited imagina- 
tion had previously depicted as within 
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the scope of probability, was instantly 
transformed into a superlatively laughable 
farce that I might have enjoyed at any 
other time; but just then my thoughts 
were exclusively occupied with the de- 
sire of securing the animal, and taking 
deliberate aim, I pulled trigger, and to my 
inexpressible delight, he dropped dead in 
his tracks, shot through the heart. 

After the Indians recovered a little from 
the excitement resulting from their hilarity, 
they informed me they had driven the 
animal several miles through the woods, 
and although he had repeatedly, during 
the chase, climbed the tallest trees to es- 
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bend of the North Platte in Wyoming. 

We were at the time encamped on the 
Muddy, where we found large game of all 
kinds very abundant, and hunted very 
successfully for several days, supplying 
the entire garrison of Fort Fetterman with 
all the meat the troops could consume 
during the time. 

Taking a man with me, after an early 
breakfast one morning, I followed up the 
Valley of the Muddy to near its source, 
where we heard the shrill, sonorous 
whistle of a bull elk, and followed the 
sound until we came in sight of a small 
herd, out of which we shot the leader, 
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‘*SEEING A LARGE ROCK NEAR, I TIED MY HORSE BEHIND IT.” 


cape from them, they invariably followed 
him up and shook him down, for they 
were fully resolved to drive him to the 
camp had they not met me before reach- 
ing there. 

I asked Beaver why they did not shoot 
the bear themselves when they first dis- 
covered him, instead of going to all the 
trouble of pursuing him so far, to which 
he replied, with a most comical smile, 
while holding out his hand: ‘‘Ingen like 
um five dollars, captain,” which he received 
shortly afterwards and divided with his 
comrades. 

My next encounter with black bears oc- 
curred at the Casper Mountains, in the big 





an old buck that was very fat, and after 
hanging the meat in a tree out of reach 
of the wolves, we proceeded on over 
rolling prairie for some time, when we 
entered a dense thicket of small pines, 
and had only gone a short distance 
when my orderly came to a sudden halt, 
and coming close to my ear whispered 
that he believed there were bears about, 
as he had never known his horse to 
evince such peculiar evidences of alarm 
excepting when in the immediate vicinity 
of bears. 

At this moment his horse was stand- 
ing with his head elevated above the 
brush, his ears pointing directly to the 
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front, and his distended eyes seemed to 
scan every tree or other object within 
the limited scope of vision in search of 
the formidable beast, while, at the same 
time, his nervous’ restiveness and 
heavy breathing showed great” pertur- 
bation. 


I had, on several previous occasions, |4% 


observed horses more frightened by 
coming suddenly within close proximity 


to bears than they would be when near /% 


other strange animals, like buffaloes, 
cougars, etc. 


I remember at one time, while explor- 


ing Red River, that one of my Delaware hy 
hunters, who was an expert horseman, |i 
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“TAKING CAREFUL AIM, I FIRED THE RIGHT BARREL 

OF MY RIFLE.” 
and rode a spirited horse that was so 
much afraid of the sight or scent of bears 
that it was with the greatest difficulty he 


could force him within rifle-shot of one, 
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and whenever he attempted it with a vig- 
orous application of whip and spurs, he 
became so much terrified that the sweat 
ran from him in streams, and his frantic 
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tremors were so severe and exhaustive 
that he was unfit for any further use during 
theday. Some horses are equally alarmed 


4 on first seeing buffaloes, but soon become 


accustomed to them, but they seldom 
recover from their timidity in presence of 
bears. 

In view of these facts, I directed the 
orderly to keep his horse well in hand 
and move slowly and cautiously along 
directly by my side, keeping a vigilant 
lookout in all directions, so as, if possi- 
ble, to see the bear before he saw or 
winded us, and thus we continued on 
until we came near the border of the 
copse, when we halted at the edge of a 
glade on which were several very large 
pine trees, and near the top of the tallest 
we discovered two black bears, evi- 
dently endeavoring to conceal themselves 
upon the large limbs. 

After tying our horses I left them in 
charge of the orderly, informing him that 
I would shoot the bears while he watched 
the horses, and to have his carbine in 
hand ready to fire should I wound either 
of them, but not sufficiently to prevent 
their making fight. 
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Then taking careful aim I fired the right 
barrel of my rifle at the lower one, so that 
he would not fall upon the other and 
knock him down upon us unwounded. 

The bullet went accurately to its desti- 
nation and at the report of the gun down 
tumbled the bear, very dead. But my 
second shot only wounded the other, 


causing him to cling more closely to the 
branch, and he held on until I gave him 
another shot, which made him struggle 
considerably until he fell across the limb 
which held him fast until I fired several 
more shots trying to knock him off, but 
without avail ; there he remained for some 
time, but finally fell to the ground dead. 


(To be continued.) 
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“*MY UNCLE AND 1.” 


MY FIRST TROUT. 


BY CAPTAIN THOMAS S. BLACKWELL, 


‘‘Tuere’s nothing in the world like it! 
Nothing at all to come near it in the way 
of sport, you may depend upon it!” 

‘‘Only tancy hooking a good big fellow 
who will take out your line like a sky- 
rocket ; then his getting a fit of the sulks, 


and your anguish of mind as you feel he 
is trying to nuzzle off the hook against a 
root or a stone.” 

‘*Then whir-r-r! he is away again likea 
small steam-engine; and so the game goes 
on until at last he breaks your tackle and 
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escapes, only to make you doubly eager 
to hook another, or else you have him ly- 
ing on the grass at your feet flashing with 
all the colors of the rainbow. And yet 
they put this rubbishy lawn-tennis trash 
in comparison with a sport like this! 
Faugh!” and in his disgust the old gen- 
tleman gave a kick at an imaginary tennis 
net, and in so doing got a twitch of the 
enemy which was at present laying siege 
to his left leg; the consequence was a 
volley of very sanguinary adjectives 
which are better left unrepeated, and sun- 
dry rare and novel wishes, which, if 
gratified, would be anything but con- 
ducive to the future welfare and comfort 
of the originator of the aforesaid game. 

I was home on sick leave, having been 
brought to death’s door by an attack of 
jungle fever caught while serving with 
my regimentin Bengal. 

I had only arrived at my uncle’s place 
in Devonshire a few days previously, but 
already the balmy May air was making a 
new man of me. 

My uncle, Colonel Peppard, was a 
thorough specimen of the old East India 
Company’s Service—the H. E. I. C. was as 
unmistakable as if branded on his fore- 
head. He was a little, red-faced man, 
with short, stubby, white moustache and 
whiskers; a temper shorter and more por- 
cupineish than his hirsute appendages; an 
indelible impression of the superiority of 
the ‘‘ John Company’s” administration to 
that of the ‘‘Brummagen Empress of India 
times ” was one of his weaknesses, and 
fishing was the other. 

A nice trout stream ran through the 
lawn of ‘‘Bangalore Lodge” (as the 





Colonel called his place), and here you 
might be pretty certain to find my uncle 
during the fishing season, except when, 
as at present, the gout had laid an em- 
bargo on him. 

I had never desired to become a disciple 
of Izaak Walton’s, but ever since my 
arrival the old gentleman had been drum- 
ming into my head the pleasures of ‘‘the 
gentle art.” 

The weather was all that the most 
fastidious angler could desire, and my 
poor uncle was writhing with vexation to 
see such a glorious ‘‘ green drake ” season 
drift past without his being able to make 
a single cast. Certainly, in my case, he 
behaved after a most scriptural fashion in 
‘‘not sparing the rod,” for morn, noon and 
night it was nothing but fish and fish- 
ing. 

He was constantly trying to work me 
up into enthusiasm for the sport he loved 
so well, but I fear with only poor success. 

I listened with praiseworthy patience, 
but my thoughts were all fixed on a lovely, 
fresh English face that I had seen in one of 
my rambles a couple of days after my 
arrival in Devon. 

I was sauntering lazily along one of 
those avenues of flowers—a Devonshire 
road in May. It was a glorious feeling, 
after being kiln-dried in India for half a 
dozen years, and then cooped up in a 
crowded ‘‘trooper” for as many weeks, 
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**SO 1 DETERMINED TO TRY AND STOP HIM.” 
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to snuff again the pure, balmy, perfume- 
laden breeze of an English spring morn- 
ing. 

i was strolling along in a dreamy way, 
drinking in the soul-stirring song of the 
lark, and the delicious fresh scent from 
the primrose-starred banks, when sudden- 
ly I was wakened up by a clattering be- 
hind me, and turning quickly I saw a 
pretty pony and a basket phaeton, with 
a young lady for its only occupant, com- 
ing careering down the long steep hill 
which I had just descended. 

I saw at once that something had 
frightened the pony, and thathe was run- 
ning away, so I determined to try and 
stop him, as I knew there was a very 
sharp, ugly turn a little further down the 
road. 
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I drew to one side, but as the little gen- 
tleman flew past me, I made a snatch at 
the reins, and after running a few yards 
with him, succeeded in bringing him to a 
standstill. 

I found that part of the harness had 
broken at the top of the hill, and that the 
carriage running against the pony’s hind 
legs had made him set off in spite of all 
the efforts of his fair driver. The young 
lady was very pale and frightened, but 
after having assisted her out, and calmed 
down the fears of the miniature steed, she 
came to herself, and began to shower out 
a profusion of thanks. 

‘*Indeed, 1 am so thankful to you, sir, 
for your courage and kindness. I don’t 
know what I should have done only for 
you. We would surely have been capsized 
at the turn below there, for I had lost all 
control over the little rascal. Ah! Button! 
you naughty little fellow! What made 
you forget yourself to act in such a 
way?” 

The callous Button, now that he found 
the world was zof coming to an end, was 
behaving himself in a most cool, imperti- 
nent manner, cropping the primroses and 
what little grass had room to grow between 
the flowers in a most nonchalant way, as 
if he wasin no way to blame for the whole 
business. 

‘*Oh ! pray don’t mention it,” said I, as I 
began settling up the dilapidated harness 
as I best could. 

The sweetly pretty face, the witching 
smile and the silvery voice quite took me 
by storm, and all I could grunt out was, 
‘* Pray don’t mention it!” 

I don’t know how it is, but we always 
find that whenever we wish to be particu- 
larly agreeable and polite, ‘we generally 
fail most ignominiously. 

I can remember after she drove 
savage I felt with myself. 
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“1 START TO FISH MY UNCLE’S POOLS.” 
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I, Harry Richmond! the first ‘‘ ladies’ 
man ” of the ‘‘Royal Flintshire Fallbacks,” 
to behave like a common lout! 

What a glorious opportunity to say all 
sorts of pretty things ! andto such alovely, 
fascinating girl, too! 

When she had regularly swamped me 
with thanks, and I had assisted her into 
the phaeton, she gave me her hand, and 
with the sweetest of smiles said : 

‘‘Well, good bye! and Iam sure that 
when papa sees you he will be most 
grateful for the service you have rendered 
me to-day, and for which I feel I have 
most inadequately thanked you.” 

I raised my hat in a mechanical sort of 
way, and stood in the middle of the road, 
staring like a fool at the corner round 
which she disappeared. 

It then began to dawn on me what an 
uncouth fellow she must have thought 
me. 

But then she said her father would see me 
and thank me. Her father! Who was he? 
That was a question that had never en- 
tered my muddled brain to ask, and I 
now remember, too, that my fair en- 
chantress had forgotten to inquire the 
name of her gallant deliverer ! 

Well, Harry Richmond, you have made 
a nice mess of it. You, 





pet rod, and a book of flies, which, if ani- 
mated, would have created a nice little 
second edition of the Egyptian plague. 
I am afraid I paid very indifferent at- 
tention to his directions of how to fish 
certain particular pools of the river. 

I only recollect one part of my instruc- 
tions, which was, on no account to tres- 
pass on old Mr, Witherington’s part of the 
stream. It seems that my uncle had in- 
advertently trespassed on this gentleman’s 
demesne one day, and that Mr. Withering- 
ton, who was himself an enthusiastic 
angler, and, as a matter of course, ex- 
tremely jealous of his riparian rights, had 
made a descent on the colonel just as he 
landed a splendid fish. 

Very hot words ensued, and the lord of 
the soil ended by calling my uncle ‘‘a 
confounded old poacher,” an appellation 
which was too much for the choleric old 
Indian, whose blood was by this time at 
curry-point. 

He ‘‘went for” Witherington, catching 
him by the collar, and would have swung 
him into his precious trout stream, but 
for the timely interference of a man-ser- 
vant. 

As may be imagined, a deadly feud ex- 
isted between the two veteran piscators, 





who plume yourself so 
highly on your ease and 
self-possession with the 
fair sex ! 
* * * 

My uncle’s importunity, 
and the desire to have a 
quiet think over the di- 
vinity who presided o’er 
Button—and my heart— 
at last made me accept 
the oft-pressed - upon-me 
fishing-rod, and the old 
gentleman was in the 
greatest glee at having 
made a convert of me. I 
was given his own old 
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**1 WAS GLOATING ON MY SPECKLED PRIZE.” 
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and it was not to be wondered at that my 
uncle should caution me so particularly 
against straying into the enemy’s country. 

I started off on my way down the river, 
and began to think that ‘‘old Izaak” 
was not such a fool as I thought, after 
all. 

It is a glorious thing to stroll along the 
banks of one of those lovely Devon 
streams. Here it dashes overthe shingle, 
and leaps madly amongst the rocks, as if 
bent on seeking self-destruction in the 
mighty, insatiable ocean as quickly as pos- 
sible; there it rounds that turn, and as the 
beauteous scene unfolds before it seems to 
change its mind, and come to the conclu- 
sion that life is too sweet to rush through 
it like this. Silently, solemnly, stilly, it 
glides between the mossy, flower-decked 
banks, swirling the foam-flecks (the only 
tell-tale of the late impetuous scurry) lazily 
round the deep, dark pools, and in and out 
amongst the gnarled roots. Here we find 
the lazy, aldermanic trout, the fat, well- 
conditioned fellow, who drones away his 
day at the foot of yon willow, a gentleman 
quite indifferent to the most inviting fly in 
the angler’s vocabulary, and perfectly con- 
tent ‘‘to bear the ills he has than fly to 
others that he knows not of.” Here the 


“‘ HERE, GILES! KICK THE POACHING RUFFIAN OFF.” 





silence and serene peace seems to in- 
fluence all nature. 

‘‘Bunny” sits up quite close to one, 
and hardly thinks it worth his while to re- 
tire to his burrow ; the usually shy water- 
hen trots leisurely down the bank, jerking 
a sort of defiance with her tail; the thrush, 
perched on a hawthorn bush, with its 
canopy of snowy, delicately-scented blos- 
soms, pours forth his rich avild notes to 
cheer his patient consort through her 
weary, monotonous nesting. 

Here was a fit place to rest, and dream 
of that sweet, lovely face which had been 
my only thought since the first day I saw 
it. 

I threw myself down on the bank and 
was soon lost to all sight and sound. 

I know not how long I may have 
been in dreamland, when I was sud- 
denly aroused by the hitherto neglected 
rod being nearly twitched out of my 
hand. 

I had unconsciously let the top slip into 
the river, and the flies sinking to the bot- 
tom had, I suppose, tickled the fancy of 
one of the lethargic trout aforesaid, who, 
getting a tid-bit on such easy terms, had 
condescended to partake of it. 

It proved quite a stimulant to him, and 
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the result was the jerk which wakened 
me up also. 

I cannot say that I had been much ben- 
efited by all my uncle’s instructions as to 
how to play a fish—my sole thought was 
to hold on to him like grim death, and 
thanks to the superior material of my 
rod and tackle, I managed to pitch him 
on to the bank ina most un-Waltonian 
style. 

Must I confess that in my excitement I 
was vandal enough to forget everything— 
that fairest of faces included—in my tri- 
umph at having one fish at least to show 
my uncle. 

I was gloating over my speckled prize 
as he flopped about on the grass, when I 
was startled by a shrill, angry shout of— 

‘*Halloa! you, sir! what do you mean 
by trespassing on my preserves?” 

A little, weaselish-looking man, his face 
purple with rage, was standing just a 
few yards behind me. 

‘‘What do you mean, sir, by coming 
in here?” he repeated, in a louder and 
more angry tone. : 

‘*T beg your pardon, sir,” I said, ‘‘but I 
was not aware I was trespassing.” 

‘‘Not aware you were. trespassing, 
indeed! A very likely cock-and-a-bull 
story !” screamed my volcanic little friend, 
bursting into a violent eruption. 

‘‘Couldn’t you read the notice at the 
bridge where you crossed the road? 
But, maybe, like the rest of your con- 
founded, idle, poaching brethren, you 
can't read.” 

‘*Come, sir,” said I, getting ‘‘ volcanic” 
also, ‘‘this is rather too much. I'd have 
you know that I’m an officer in Her Ma- 
jesty’s service.” 

‘The more shame to you,” was his 
answer, ‘‘not to know better than go 
poaching on any man’s preserves.” 

‘I again repeat that I did not know 
I was trespassing,” I said. ‘‘I never 
made a single cast all day, and it was 
only by the merest chance I caught that 
trout, as I was lying on the bank of the 
river.” 

‘‘Humbug!” he screeched; ‘‘you’re 
dying on the bank of the river still—as if 
I'd believe that chance brought you to the 
very best pool I have! I suppose you 
often enough carried away a good one 
from here before.” 

‘*T tell you I know nothing about your 
confounded pools; 1am quite a stranger 
here, and have only been stopping with 
my uncle, Colonel Peppard ”— 


The old 


poaching scoundrel can’t get out him- 


“Oh! ho! that’s it, is it? 
self, and so he sends you. Youre a 
pretty pack up there !” 

‘‘Look here, now,” said I, ‘‘you have 
insulted me most grossly, and I have let 
it pass, but I won't stand your insulting 
my uncle, when he is not here to defend 
himself. You may thank your age, and 
nothing else, that you are not at present 
cooling yourself in your pet pool.” 

“You would—would you?” he yelled, 
foaming with passion; ‘‘I dare you to 
lay your hand on me. Here, Giles! 
Giles !” 

A big, strapping, young fellow —like 
a game-keeper, by the cut of his ‘‘vel- 
veteens’—came running down from a fine 
large house, which up to the present I 
had not noticed, as it was hidden by a 
clump of laurels. 

‘‘Here, Giles!” the old gentleman 
managed to pant out, ‘‘kick this fellow 
out on the road—the poaching ruffian !” 

I saw there was nothing to be gained 
by arguing with the irate old party, or 
coming to loggerheads with the herculean 
Giles; so turning on my heel, I walked 
toward the house, closely followed by 
master and man—the latter keeping up a 
brisk fire of anything but complimentary 
remarks. But there is a limit even to 
abuse, and from sheer want of breath he 
had to stop, and left Giles to escort me 
on to the road. 

As we were passing the end of the 
house I saw a young lady busily engaged 
at some flower-beds, and as she happened 
to turn her head slightly, what was my 
astonishment and delight to see my fair 
charmer of ‘‘ Button” memory ! 

I gave astart of surprise, but as she was 
busy over her plants, she did not notice 
me, and I came to the conclusion that 
the present would be rather an _ inaus- 
picious occasion to renew my acquaint- 
ance. 

‘‘What’s your master’s name, my good 
fellow?” I asked of Giles as we got to the 
road gate. 

‘Squire Witherington, sir,” said he, 
touching his hat; ‘‘he’s mair cross, sir, 
if anybody trespasses on him—but bless 
ye, he don't think o’ it five minutes arter.” 

‘‘And who's the young lady that is at 
those flower-beds yonder?” I inquired, 
in as unconcerned a tone as I could man- 
age. 

‘‘Who’s she? Why, that’s Miss Lucy, 
of course,” he answered, in a tone of 
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wonder, as if that had been quite a need- 
less question to ask. 

‘‘Oh! that’s Miss Lucy, is it?’ I said ; 
‘‘well, here, my man, get yourself a 
drink for your trouble,” and I slipped a 
sovereign into his hand. 

His face of astonishment was well worth 
the money, as he would look at it on his 
palm and then after me as I walked up 
the road. 

I suppose he thought a bright, golden 
sovereign a very respectable guerdon 
for ‘‘kicking me out on the road,” and 
would be happy to have a similar job 
often. 

* * * * * 


I felt a perfectly different man walking 
home—at least, I had discovered the 
object of all my thoughts since the day 
of my runaway scene. 

Certainly, the prospect of renewing 
our acquaintance did not look particularly 
rosy at the present, but I trusted to chance 
to turn out the silver lining of what 
appeared to be rather a murky cloud. 

I was bored to death when I got home 
to dinner by the multitudinous questions 
as to whether I had tried this pool or that 
rapid, till I was fit to wish all the fish 
in the world anywhere but where they 
were. 

I managed at last to insert a wedge in 
the shape of old Witherington, to try and 
break up the mass of fishing lore which 
was being hurled upon me. 

I just mentioned his name casually, as 
having seen his house. 

That was quite sufficient to draw a 
tirade from my uncle. 

Between the squalls I was able to make 
out that there were no sons and only one 
daughter, so I knew that “Miss Lucy,” 
of “runaway” and “flower-bed” mem- 
ory, was Mr. Witherington’s only child. 

Dinner over, I escaped to my room 
and destroyed about a ream of note-paper 
in trying to compose a suitable letter 
of apology to the old gentleman. 

After many attempts I sent off the fol- 
lowing short epistle, in preference to 
some which were much longer and more 
elaborate— 

‘DEAR SiR—I am exceedingly sorry that I in- 
advertently trespassed on your preserves this 
morning, and that in the heat of the moment I 
made use of language to you that I am most 
heartily grieved and ashamed of. | 

Ihad the pleasure and good fortune to be of 
some little service to Miss Witherington a few 
days ago. I sincerely trust she has quite recov- 
ered her fright. 


Hoping you will forgive what was quite un- 
intentional on my part, and also words uttered in 
passion, 

I am, dear sir, 
Yours, faithfully, 
Harry HeEMSWORTH RICHMOND.” 

I sent this off by a messenger at once, 
and ina short time I got a note from Mr. 
Witherington saying he would never for- 
give himself for his rudeness, nor his un- 
pardonable conduct to one who had be- 
haved so gallantly in rescuing his dear 
child from the position of great danger 
in which she was placed. 

He went on to say that he had been 
looking high and low to find out the gen- 
tleman who had been of such service, but 
owing to my being a stranger he had not 
succeeded till ‘‘the unfortunate—but for- 
tunate—occurrence of to-day luckily put 
me in possession of what I so wished to 
find out.” 

‘“*T am,” he wrote ‘‘most anxious to see 
you and thank you, and also to ask you 
some questions about your name, which 
is one I feel a deep interest in. Come 
and dine in a quiet way with me to- 
morrow.” 

He finished up with, ‘‘ And] am sure we 
will forget and forgive each other better 
than wecan do with pen and ink.” The 
P.S. was the part of the letter which inter- 
ested me most: ‘‘ Lucy is positively dy- 
ing to see you, and thank you.” 

* * * * * 


I need scarcely say that I accepted the 
invitation, making some plausible excuse 
to my uncle for my absence, as I well 
knew it would be almost the death of him, 
the bare idea of my entering the house of 
his sworn foe. 

The old squire I found ‘to be a most 
jovial host, and the best of company ; 


. Lucy—well, I am afraid I am‘too pre- 


judiced a party to enter into a minute de- 
scription; suffice it to say, that she was a 
most innocent, unaffected girl, and if 
possible exceeded in loveliness the ideal 
being that had haunted me for the last few 
days. 

Both she and her father quite over- 
powered me with their thanks for the 
slight service I had rendered on the morn- 
ing of the ‘‘ Button” escapade. 

‘‘As to the disagreeable occurrence of 
yesterday morning, I think the least said, 
the better,” said the old gentleman. ‘‘I 
know you will forgive me, and I have 
nothing to forgive you for. But there is 
one thing I am most anxious to know from 
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you, and that is the name of your father. 
There is something in the way you sign 
your name that brings back to me a flood 
of sweet and bitter memories. The “R” 
in your signature reminds me so of a dear, 
dear friend of mine who bore the same sur- 
nameas you do—poor George Richmond!” 

‘‘George Richmond!” I exclaimed. 
‘‘Why, that was my father’s name!” 

**Your father! You don’t mean to tell 
me that you are the son of George Rich- 
mond, who was rector of Hazlewood?” 
Mr. Witherington excitedly asked. 

‘¢ Yes, sir; Lam,” I replied, ‘‘ but I was 
but an infant when he died, and except 
what friends have told me of him, I may 
say he is a stranger to me.” 

‘‘His son! His son!” he _ repeated 
again and again, as if ina stupor. ‘‘Oh! 
God! thy ways are wonderful,” and he 
buried his face in his hands for some min- 
utes. Suddenly starting up he said, ‘‘ Boy, 
I must tell you my story. Your father 
and I were at school together ; we both 
went to Harrow the same ‘half,’ and from 
the first day were firm friends. Our 
friendship ripened into a love more ‘than 
brotherly, and we both felt the time bitter- 
ly when our course at Oxford was finished, 
and we had to separate on our respective 
paths in life. I had to come home here 
to take up the management of the estate 
from my father, who was getting into the 
‘sere and yellow leaf ;’ while George 
started in that vocation for which, from 
his gentle, kind disposition, he was so 
eminently adapted—the Church. 

‘‘We did not meet for some time, till 
at last he was able to get a few weeks’ rest 
from the arduous duties which the curacy 
he held at Newminster entailed. 

**It seemed like old times to have him 
again with me; but, alas ! our friendship 
was not to be of long duration. Mr. Os- 
wald, the rector of this parish at that time, 
had one daughter, Alice Oswald—a sweet, 
amiable, lovely girl. 

‘*T loved her devotedly—passionately— 
but somehow she was always cold and 
reserved to me. 

‘* Your father was, of course, soon in- 
troduced to her, as our families were on 
the most intimate terms, and I was not 
long in noticing the difference of her man- 
ner with him. My blood used to boil 
with jealous hate, as I wouldsee the bright 
smile of welcome for George Richmond, 
and the cold indifference for me. I could 
not stand it, so used generally make some 
excuse and absent myself whenever our 





family were going to the rectory, or theirs 
coming here. Your father became a daily 
visitor at the Oswalds’, and one evening 
I was sitting in my own room reading, 
when he burst in, his face radiant with 
joy. ‘Ned, old fellow! I have something 
very particular to tell you, that I’m sure 
you will be delighted to hear.’ ‘Well,’ 
said I, very calmly, though a cold inde- 
scribable feeling of dread came over me, 
nearly choking me, ‘ what’s the wonderful 
news? Have they made you the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ? or are you parsons 
going to cut the somber attire, and take 
to the wearing of reasonable clothes?’ 

‘**No humbug, Ned! I’m as happy as 
if I hadjust been appointed to a bishopric 
—Alice Oswald has promised to be my 
wife !’ 

‘‘A perfect hell seemed to take posses- 
sion of me inamoment. My brain seemed 
on fire, and the sight left my eyes. My 
look startled him, for he asked in a voice 
of surprise, ‘ Why, what’s the matter with 
you, dear Ned?’ 

“«¢Aye! your dear Ned! you mean, 
sneaking interloper ! with your twaddling 
cant, coming to rob me of the girl I love, 
and then glorying over it to me,’ |] 
screamed, as a hundred devils seemed to 
enter into me. 

“** Ned!’ he exclaimed, in amazement 
at the perfect tornado of rage I had given 
vent to. 

‘«<« Don’t speak to me,’ I yelled, as my 
fury increased, ‘with your soft, hypocritical 
talk.’ 

‘«*Ned, are you mad?’ he said. ‘I for- 
give your harsh, undeserved words, and | 
am very sorry from my heart if 4 

*‘*T want neither your forgiveness nor 
your pity, you snivelling hound! You 
are mean enough to forgive anything, but 
perhaps your groveling spirit would resent 
that—or that!” andI dashed my clinched 
fists into his face. 

‘This must have been the climax of 
my mad passion, for the instant I struck 
him, a horror of what I had done seized 
me. 

‘‘Never can I forget his noble face— 
white as marble—nor the look he gave me 
as he wiped away the blood and tears, 
and said, ‘May God forgive you, Ned, as 


1 do from the bottom of my heart.’ 
* * * * 





* 


‘«This was the last time I ever saw him. 
The morning saw me on my way to Lon- 
don, and from there I went to the conti- 
nent, where I traveled about for over a 














vear till my father’s death obliged me to 
return home. I found that your father 
and Alice had been married about two 
months after I left, but what was my sor- 
row and remorse to learn that he had died 
in alittle over a year after his marriage, 
from a fever brought on by over-fatigue 
while engaged in his labor of love among 
the pest-stricken population of one of the 
slums of his district. 

‘**Poor George! how the old love welled 
back to my heart when I knew he was no 
more! How the black, fiendish words of 
hate seemed blacker still under the bright- 
shining words of forgiveness ! 

‘* But those blows—-what could wipe the 
remembrance of them away ! 

“‘T sought out his grave, and many a 
bitter tear I shed over his resting-place, 
but nothing could wash away the feeling 
of the bitter wrong I had done him. It 
was not long after that I heard of the 
death of poor Alice—your mother—-but I 
was not aware a child survived her. How 
strange are the ways of Providence that 
his son should meet with me in such a 
way ! 

‘‘Can you forgive me, my dear boy, 
for my treatment of your noble-hearted 
father ?” 

‘*My dear sir,” I replied, ‘‘ yours is in- 
deed, a strange, sad story. I can only re- 
peat my poor father’s words, and feel 
assured that the bitter remorse you have 
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felt has made ample amends for the wrong 
you did him.” 


* * * * * 


I became so constant a visitor at the 
Grange, that I had at last to confess tomy 
uncle, where I spent my time. At first he 
was furious and said he would not have 
me go there any more; but at last he 
cooled down, and a carte blanche from the 
squire to fish the Grange River finished 
the business, and the two old gentlemen 
were soon the greatest of cronies. 

Lucy and I were left to amuse each 
other, and we succeeded so admirably 
that we thought it as well to make ita 
permanency. 

* * * * * 


The pool is a favorite spot with us on 
the fine summer evenings, and as our 
little boy and girl play about us, now 
decking up the original ‘‘ Button ”"—astaid, 
sensible old fellow grown—with garlands 
of wild flowers, then darting off in the 
vain hope of capturing some inquisitive 
bird that has hopped down to inspect the 
work, we watch the circling eddies that 
the fish make in the still, dark water, as 
they rise at some unsuspecting fly. 
Though ‘‘nothing would ever make an 
angler of me,” my uncle says, yet, as | 
look into my Lucy’s sweet, sunlit face, I 
press her closer to me, and bless my first 
trout. 





THE ROSE SMILES TO THE SUN, 


How softly, swiftly, summer 
Has wrought her witching spell! 
We heard the scented whispers 
Of the hyacinth’s sweet bell, 
Till now a-blush and fragrant, 
La rose rit au soled— 
And softly, swiftly gliding, 
The cyclist smiles as well. 


Where fall the sun-kissed rain drops, 
Earth’s purest odors dwell— 
As falling mong the grasses, 
They burst each crystal shell— 
While with the incense rising, 
La rose rit au soled; 
And, in the redolent sunshine, 
The cyclist smiles as well. 


Oh! days divine of summer, 
No human voice may tell 
Your sum of secret graces, 
That happiness impel, 
When breathing hidden perfumes, 
La rose rit au soleil; 
And, quaffing Hebe’s nectar, 
The cyclist smiles as well! 





Mary &, Dodge. 
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IN AUSTRALIA. 


HALLETT ALSOP BORROWE. 


SHorTLy after my arrival in Sydney, I 
had the good fortune to meet Dr. Donald 
Cameron, one of the most wealthy of the 
many large landed proprietors, or squat- 
ters, whose sheep and cattle stations lie 
scattered through the sun-parched plains 
of Queensland, along the streams and 
among the hills of New South Wales and 
in the fertile grass lands of Victoria. 

Cameron, a thorough sportsman at 
heart, and one whose ardor as a Nimrod 
was only surpassed by his courtesy asa 
host, had invited a party of three, includ- 
ing myself, to spend a fortnight at Kitty- 
carara, a station situated on the Meroole, 
one of the branches of the Murrumbid- 
gee. 

Kittycarara is celebrated for many 
things, but chiefly for the quantity and 
variety of the game which can be bagged 
within its broad limits, and for the many 
luxuries and comforts consequent upon 
its being Cameron’s favorite station. 

For these reasons we hailed the invita- 
tion with delight, as armed with iced pegs 
and manillas, we lounged in the shade of 
the club veranda, though but five min- 
utes before we had expressed our languid 
amazement at the temerity of young 
Mangar, who had announced his inten- 
tion of running up to his station, Katunga, 
which adjoined Kittycarara. 

For it was the second week in January, 
the hottest month of the dryAustralian sum- 
mer, and daily telegrams were coming in 
from the northern districts, telling of 
fierce bush fires and of sheep dying by 
hundreds for want of water. 

No time to be going up country cer- 
tainly, but, as Wallerton put it, ‘‘It’s sure 
to be cool in the cellar, and that is the 
best part of the Kittycarara house.” 

‘‘Dine with me here to-night, and 
we'll talk it over,” said Cameron, as he lit 
a fresh manilla, yawned, stretched him- 
self, finished his peg and slowly sauntered 
down the stone steps into the cool, flower- 
scented garden of the club. 

And so we all dined together, Cameron, 
Wallerton, Glentworth and I. Truly our 
party was one well constituted to enjoy 
the sort of trip we had before us. 

Cameron, the keen sportsman. and 
prince of bon-vivanis ; Wallerton, the devil- 
may-care young giant, who, though riding 





sixteen stone, had set the pick of the 
Quorn on the veriest screw in his father’s 
stables, holding croppers at naught, and 
being as yet unmindful of the ‘‘next 
mornings’ of life; or, as he tersely express- 
ed it, ‘“Never had a head as yet, that 1 know 
of, so don’t see how I can break it ;” 
Glentworth, the master of light-weights, 
who had more wins scored to his credit 
than any two ‘‘corinthians” in the colo- 
nies ; whose only intoxication was that of 
‘“pace,” and whose chief delight was to 
come away in the straight and win hands 
down. Add to these my humble self, 
whose desire ever to shine in the pig- 
skin, coupled with the most utter igno- 
rance of bush riding, would doubtless 
prove good cause for many a hearty 
laugh ere our return. 

We discussed our trip at intervals dur- 
ing dinner, and finally, with the nuts and 
madeira, reached the unanimous conclu- 
sion that we would start on the evening 
express of the following day. 

When, at the specified hour, I made my 
appearance at the railway station, I found 
Cameron busily superintending the dis- 
position of a roomy ice-box, on whose 
blanket top might be seen numerous 
bumps, eminently suggestive of the cool 
‘“sensations ” lurking within. 

With his usual forethought our host had 
engaged a director’s carriage, which gave 
us ample ventilation and room, both so 
necessary to comfortable traveling in the 
colonies. I had just put my traps to 
rights when Glentworth sauntered up, 
looking delightfully cool and unflurried. 

He had thirty seconds to spare, and was 
rather sorry that he had not stopped on his 
way to look up the latest scratchings. 
Quite a vivid contrast, in fact, to the occu- 
pant of a hansom, which was now seen 
lurching and bounding its way toward 
us, at the top speed of the game old tat 
in the shafts. The said occupant had 
wrested the ribbons from the affrighted 
cabby, who clung to the roof in mute 
despair, and now, standing on the luggage 
in front, was performing a spirited pas-de- 
charge with a broken umbrella on the 
loins of the motive power before him. 
With a bump, a slide and a final collapse 
the trap came to a stand-still, and Waller- 
ton, hatless and perspiring, was pulled, 
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luggage and all, on to the platform. 

The cabby, wonderful to relate, was 
terrified into subjection and received 
Wallerton’s sovereign in silence. A scuffle 
of porters, a great deal of strong lan- 
guage, and Wallerton was with us; and 
as the last valise was hurled in through 
the closing door, the wheels turned and 
we were away. 

I will not linger over the journey to 
Wagga-Wagga, for railway traveling is 
dull even at its best. Suffice it, therefore, 
to say, that owing to Cameron’s fore- 
thought we arrived at our destination at 
eight o'clock on the following day, in a 
not too exhausted condition, so that after 
the cool baths at the quaint little Riverina 
Club-house, we were in excellent form 
for the long drive before us. Cameron’s 
trap which was now drawn up at the club- 
house door, was a result of a life’s experi- 
ence in long drives through a dusty coun- 
try. It was a covered break, built very 
high, and as light as was compatible with 
safety; the seats being of sufficiently 
generous dimensions to admit of their be- 
ing used as beds, if necessary. Add to 
this an ice-box, a portable cooking-stove, 
and all the other conveniences of the 
average twenty-ton yacht, and you will 
have a fair idea of the vehicle in ques- 
tion. 

‘*Stand away,” cried Cameron, settling 
himself on his box, and as the grooms 
fell back the four bays sprang into their 
collars, Wallerton, looking eminently 
pink and cherubic at the small end of the 
horn, gave the astonished inhabitants his 
best rendering of ‘‘ Who'll buy a broom,” 
and we bade good-bye to white, dust- 
covered Wagga. 

Out into the dreary bush, which no 
amount of civilizing can ever redeem 
from its weird desolation. 

It is grand in its majesty of gloom and 
its deep monotony of color. Here all 
things are gray, animate and inanimate ; 
the parched earth, the scattered rocks, the 
long, rank grasses and shadeless trees, 
even the songless birds and the strange 
beasts are clothed in the same hue ; con- 
trasting only in that they are the various 
shades which compose this vast crayon- 
sketch of nature. 

We drove all day and all the next night, 
and Cameron having sent word some time 
before that he was coming, his overseer 
had sent down six teams and had left 
them at the stations through which our 
road lay. These we picked up, and 


pushed on as fast as possible. We made 
but two stops on the way, and these were 
but of an hour apiece. The trip from 
Wagga to Kittycarara, a hundred and 
ninety miles, was negotiated in what we 
would consider wonderfully good time, 
even with our advantages of climate; 
namely, in twenty-five hours. 

To say that we were done up as we 
drove into the porte-cochére at Kittycarara, 
at eleven that January morning, would 
but faintly convey a correct impression 
of our condition. 

Cameron and I, who had tooled the 
beauties alternately, were utterly ex- 
hausted, and even Wallerton was not 
game to announce our arrival on his 
three feet of tin. I think that Glent- 
worth stood it better than the rest, for as 
we came up the drive he had tapped me 
on the shoulder, and pointing to his 
watch had said, ‘‘Shake ‘em up a bit, 
and we'll beat the record.” And so we 
did, by five minutes. 

Kittycarara was indeed an ideal station-- 
a large, two-storied house with a double 
row of broad verandas, immense rooms, 
the windows of which opened to the 
floor, and a general appearance of cool- 
ness and luxury pervading the whole. 

‘‘T think,” said Cameron, as, stiffened 
by the long drive, we limped into the 
cool, semi-darkened hall, ‘‘that our most 
sensible course would be to have a 
plunge, a peg, and then turn in until 
dinner-time. We'll need all the sleep we 
can get if we want to live with the 
hounds to-morrow morning.” 

Our host's suggestion was accepted, and 
I soon found myself in a large, airy room, 
the windows of which were hung with 
loosely-woven matting that’ excluded the 
light, but admitted the air. Just above 
and outside each window was fastened a 
perforated tube, connecting with the large 
water-main, and from this a thin spray 
fell upon the matting, effectually cooling 
the hot, dry bush wind. 

By the time I had finished my plunge 
and stretched myself on a bamboo settle, 
the butler appeared with a joy-giving 
‘sensation ” in the shape of a long glass 
of moselle cup. 

He told me that I would be called in 
time to dress for dinner, and then left 
me to the enjoyment of the much needed 
siesta. 

When, at half past eight, I walked into 
the billiard-room, I found the rest of the 
party assembled, and discussing the 
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THE BURSTED GIRTHS. 


prospects of the morrow; we finally de- 
cided to leave the black swan for another 
day, and to get ourselves into shape by a 
run with the kangaroo dogs. As we turned 
in for the night at about half after eleven, 
after a most delightful dinner, we agreed 
to start at four a.m., which would give us 
four hours in the saddle before the ex- 
cessive heat of the day. 

True to our agreement we turned up, and 
after a cup of coffee made our way to the 
stables, where the boundary riders were 
already saddling their horses, and mov- 
ing off to their solitary posts on the home 
station. We had soon made our selec- 
tions from the well-filled stable ; I having 
aremarkably game looking weight car- 
rier, who but for his trying habit of buck- 
jumping would have done credit both to 
his owner and himself even in Leicester- 
shire. By the time I had regulated my 
stirrups, looked to the curb-chain, and 
taken that last general survey which a 
man usually does before trusting himself 
to the vagaries of an unknown mount, 
Cameron rode up on a rakish chestnut, 
surrounded by his pack of kangaroo 
dogs. 

These dogs, by the way, are a cross 
between a fox-hound, and a stag-hound 
bitch, or vice versa, the former, however, 
being the more generally sought after. 
Glentworth had chosen a quiet little mare, 








who, to all appearance, had nothing to 
recommend her but the beauty of her 
shoulder, and a certain look about her 
quarters which meant jumping. He was 
riding with Cameron and they were evi- 
dently enjoying a little joke on their own 
account. Presently a scuffle was heard 
and Wallerton burst from the stable door 
on a large piebald, who, with his head 
and quarters lowered and with his back, 
to use an expressive phrase, roached up, 
proceeded by every means known to 
the Australian horse to dislodge his 
rider. 

Wallerton, who had first retained a 
certain calmness of exterior, had now 
given up all attempts to lift the brute’s 
head, and, with one hand grasping the 
pommel and the other the cantle, was 
vainly endeavoring at the same time to 
retain his seat and to keep his long- 
shanked spurs away from his horse’s ribs. 
It was too good, however, to last long. 
The piebald gave one or two smaller 
bucks, and then gathering all his force, 
lifted himself high in the air, all four feet 
at once, burst the girths, and as he struck 
ground Wallerton and the saddle gave a 
twist to the left and came down with a 
crash. 

The horse, having accomplished his 
intention, gave a grunt of satisfaction, 
and with ill-concealed contempt for his 
prostrate foe, leisurely strolled away 
towards the stables. 

Wallerton slowly sat up, with the saddle 
still between his legs, and gazed at his 
conqueror; then with admirable self- 
possession he took his flask from the sad- 
dle bag, uncorked it, toasted his piebald 
in due form, and having replaced the 
flask, stood up with a comparatively un- 
ruffled exterior. 

Still laughing at Wallerton’s mishap, I 
put my hand on my ttat’s. withers, 
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and a groom giving me a knee, flung 
myself across the pig-skin; before, 
however, I had put my feet into the 
irons, the brute’s head and fore-hand 
disappeared as if by magic. His 
quarters struck me in the back, and I was 
hurled into mid-air, dropping with my 
usual luck into the midst of the dogs, who 
showed an evident desire to give up a 
breakfast of kangaroo and partake of 
the meal thus unexpectedly provided for 
them. 

At last we got started, and had not 
ridden more than two miles when we 
viewed three kangaroo, one of which, by 
his immense size, gave promise of being 
an ‘fold man.” 

Cameron’s cheery view halloo rang out 
in the mellow air of the early morning, 
and the dogs responding in glad chorus, 
broke away in the pursuit. 

Having held back for a moment to let 
the hounds get fairly away, we gave our 
eager horses their heads, and followed. 
Through the tall grasses which hid the 
fallen trunks of the dead gum-trees we 
rode, saved only from many a cropper by 
the cat-like activity of our bush horses, 
who without pausing in their gallop, 
avoided by a quick spring to the right or 
the left the obstacles which we had not 
seen until we were upon them. 

On we swept, through the clear light of 
the long-shadowed dawn with the quarry 
and hounds in view. Cameron a little to 
the fore, sitting well back and sending 
his big one for all he had in him; Glent- 
worth next, on the left, sparing his mare, 
yet keeping his lead over Wallerton and 
me, who though riding hard and jealous, 
could not seem to make up the ground. 
To tell the truth, 1 had not as yet 
asked my horse to extend himself, and 
we were Sailing along at good terms with 
each other. Just ahead was a heavy log- 
fence which we all cleared easily, my 
horse, however, taking off at such a dis- 
tance that 1 thought we were on it. We 
landed though, with lots to spare. This 
gave me confidence, and I began to work 
him to the front; with the music of the 
pack ringing, pealing, rising in ecstasy, 
and the trees shooting backwards as if on 
wings; past Wallerton, Glentworth and 
Cameron, over a flight of rails and into 
an open where the hounds were tumbling 
over the two smaller kangaroo. The 
old man, meanwhile, head erect, leaping, 
bounding away, covering at least eighteen 
feet at a jump, was gaining a good lead. 
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I passed the hounds at full speed with a 
cheer, and they, leaving the dead, sprang 
on in chase of the living, their throats 
wetted with their kill and eager for the 
nobler game ; so eager indeed, that they 
outstripped me, although my horse was 
running as if in a finish. A short distance 
ahead I saw the dark line of a dried water 
course. At this the old man went, and 
with a gigantic bound cleared it and leaped 
on undaunted. At it went the hounds— 
some over, some in-and-out. As my 
turn came I steadied my horse and sent 
him at it with a shout; he rose clear, 
and in asecond’s flash I saw the rocky 
bottom far below me. We struck with a 
slide in front, a scramble behind, and a 
stumbling recovery, but safely over, and 
as I threw myself back in the saddle I 
saw the old man standing high against a 
gum-tree, at bay, or as the Australians 
have it, ‘‘ stuck up.” 

I sat down and set my horse going, 
congratulating myself on being alone at 
the death, when Glentworth shot past me 
with the immovable seat that had ever 
characterized his dreaded run in, and dis- 
mounting, billy in hand, made his way 
through the dogs and stood before the 
kangaroo. I followed his example, and 
for the first time enjoyed a struggle with 
a ‘‘game old man.” He stood with his 
back firmly pressed against the tree, his 
head up and his eyes gleaming ; he kept 
his short fore-legs moving somewhat 
after the fashion of a nervous boxer, and 
as the hounds pressed upon him he would 
strike with one of his long hind legs a 
blow so hard that the hound it reached 
ran a fair chance of never again respond- 
ing to his huntsman’s call; for that swift, 
clean reach would strike him in the 
throat as he rose to his leap, and the 
sharp claw, tearing through rib and sinew, 
would leave a wound so deep and jagged 
as to be far beyond the reach of the 
primitive surgery at hand. 

During the time that Glentworth and I 
had stood inactive, three dogs had been 
put hors du combat, and now Don Juan, 
the pride of the pack, had reached the 
kangaroo’s throat, -and unmindful of the 
blow that partly disemboweled him, re- 
fused to loosen his hold. Seizing my 
opportunity, I ran in, and with a fierce 
blow of my loaded club, or billy, deliv- 
ered on the head of the kangaroo, I 
dropped him, and the dogs finished him 
in short order. 

Cameron and Wallerton now rode up, 
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and Cameron, dismounting, looked to the 
wounded dogs, two of which were found 
to be beyond recovery. These were 
mercifully despatched, and he taking Don 
Juan over his saddle bow, whilst I took 
the other, we started towards home. 

The run had been exceptionally good, 
and the kill perfection ; as it is not often 
that a hardened old man will prove game 
when ‘‘stuck up.” 

As we rode slowly along we congratu- 
lated one another on our respective per- 
formances, as men will always do when 
thoroughly satisfied with their own ; and 
we had good cause for congratulation. 
The run had covered about five miles 
and had been done inside of twenty 
minutes, which is very good riding 
through scrub. 

It was beginning to grow warm as we 
sighted the station roofs, and our ride had 
given us a vigorous appetite for the 
breakfast which we knew would be await- 
ing us on our arrival. 

We turned over the dogs to the tender 
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mercies of the overseer, who was an 
adept in such matters, and then made our 
way tothe house. Ah! the joy of the 
cool plunge and the well-cooked break- 
fast. It will ever retain a high place in 
my remembrance of the pleasant things 
of this hfe. How good it was to lounge 
in the veranda, cheroot in mouth, and 
peg at elbow, with Cameron and Waller- 
ton chatting pleasantly about anything 
and everything, and Glentworth holding 
forth learnedly upon some deep mystery | 
of hunting or racing lore. 

The mornings devoted to the. kangaroo 
and the dingo in the scrub and on the 
plain, or the black swan in the marshy 
fens and the reedy lagoons. The hot 
midday passed away in the cool veran- 
da or cooler billiard-room; the late 
afternoons spent on the polo ground, 
working up an appetite for dinner, in 
which object one was ably seconded by 
the quick little Gippsland ponies; the din- 
ners, worthy of a cordon bleu at his best, 
and made doubly good by the appetites 























brought from hard work in the saddle. 
The evenings driven quickly through on 
the break, with the ringing of bit and 
pole chain, the mellow notes of the horn, 
and the silvery moon covering the 
ground with the weird shadows of the 
gum-trees. It was bush life, but bush 
life robbed of the petty annoyances, the 
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hard, prosaic realities which render it so 
unendurable to those who are forced to 
undergo it for the sake of a livelihood, 
and as we sat over our Burgundy at the 
Union, after our fortnight in the bush, we 
could recall nothing but pleasurable ex- 
periences and recollections of Kittycarara 
and its hospitable host. 














CLEARING THE DRY WATER-COURSE. 








BY X. M. 


In these days of universal liberty of the 
subject, universal suffrage for the object, 
free speech, free action, equality of every- 
thing, provided everybody is agreeable, 
from the Missouri Pacific right round to 
the Great Wall of China—in these days 
when czars and potentates are packed 
away in cotton, wool and other devices, 
for fear their people might crush them 
with their affection—when the practice is 
fast becoming extinct to suggest to your 
unsatisfactory manager that heshould go, 
for you will find that he has already skip- 
ped—in these days when a President is 
obliged to hasten his nuptials in order to 
cut short the catechisms addressed to his 
fiancée, or when you, a 
humbler man, but pos- 
sibly a wealthier, propose 
to take unto yourself a 
virgin steam yacht, and 
then read in the papers 
the complete list of her 
measurements from keel 
to cost before you have 
even talked them over 
with her designer—in 
these happy days on 
which we have fallen, it 
might, perhaps, surprise 
a few folk to be reminded 
that there still exists in 
a certain country of the 
civilized world a person- 
age whose whisper is 
paramount, whose word 
is law, whose subjects 
yield him respectful 
homage, and render an — 
instant and 
obedience—from whose 
fiat there is no appeal, 
whose lips are privileged 
to formulate tones of 
wrath unmitigated, and 
seldom enough accents 
of approval, who can 
consign you to the ridi- 
cule and pity of your fel- 
lows, or touch you with 
a favoritism: that will 
excite their envy. 

Nevertheless, day 
by day, half the year 
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round, such amonster rides forth—crowds 
await his coming with raised hats and 
bated breath, open their ranks to let him 
pass, eager to catch the notice of his eye. 
Princes and nobles salute him as a sove- 


reign and gather round his person tolearn ° 


his will. And not one such specimen 
alone, but by tens and fifties, each at the 
head of his petty kingdom, stalking the 
land a veritable giant, equal only to his 
followers as touching mortality, a re- 
cognized, undisputed, absolute autocrat. 
Doubt not, O sceptical friend, but 
rather hie thee to a poor little out-of- 
the-way country called England—Eng- 
land, the down-trodden, the oppressed, 
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the enslaved—England, whose still, small 
voice is said to have been occasionally 
heard ina fabulous past, and, don’t you 
forget it, will certainly be so in a historic 
future—go thither and you shall the truth 
behold—and what is more, if you are 
somewhat sated with the vulgar feeling 
of general equality begotten of modern 
multiplication and later laws; if, too, you 
have of pride within your breast, and of 
gold within your chest and of horseman- 
ship the best, you may see with yourown 
eyes how these kings reign in majesty 
supreme, order their subjects, hold their 
sway, and often leave all their glories an 
inheritance to their posterity. Crowns 
proverbially cover unhappy heads; but 
these wonderful dynasties are for the most 
part popular in the extreme—change sel- 
dom takes place, except by voluntary ab- 
‘dication—and since the earlier period of 
the New Forest Hounds, a case of regi- 
cide has been unknown. In the exceptional 
instance referred to, political complica- 
tions at Westminster are said to have 
interfered. 

Many are the individuals and varied the 
degrees of their exaltation with whom we 
are concerned; let us start boldly at the 
top of the tree, or in other words, begin 
with the dukes. Four of these splendid 
instances of nobility, to wit, their Graces 
of Beaufort, Buccleuch, Richmond and 
kutland, maintain solely at their own ex- 


pense, for the pleasure of their friends, 
their tenants, and the public generally, 
and in the first and last cases most cer- 
tainly for their own, large and costly 
hunting establishments almost as ancient 
as their titles, and that will, in all prob- 
ability, be transmitted for generations to 
come. Then follow a phalanx of hard- 
bitten earls—Ferrers, Fitzhardinge, Fitz- 
william, Lonsdale, Macclesfield, Ports- 
mouth, Yarborough, Zetland; Viscount 
Galway (till lately Viscount Valentia), the 
Lord Willoughby de Broke, Lord Tredegar 
and many another as keen, but no keener 
than he—with a host of lesser baronets 
and untitled squires. 

First and foremost of all these, the 
owner of vast estates, one of the best 
sportsmen of modern times, and at the 
present moment delighting the world of 
sportsmen by his editorship, a great deal 
being from his own pen, of the Badminton 
Library, a patron and first-rate judge of 
racing, and a leading member of the 
Jockey Club, stands the head of the noble 
house of Somerset. 

The manége at Badminton is on a 
princely scale—nearly a hundred horses 
in stable—nearly a hundred couples of 
hounds in kennel—servants, grooms, 
helpers, drags, hound vans, and para- 
phernalia in proportion. What happier 
hunting grounds could man wish for or 
envy either in this world or the next? 
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Yet, perhaps, the happiest circumstance of 
all is in the passionate devotion to the 
chase, exceeding, if possible, even his 
own, that was born.in his eldest son, 
the Marquis of Worcester. Of him, in- 
deed, it is universally acknowledged that 
among all his brethren of the craft, whether 
amateur or professional, ‘‘there are very 
few his equal, and he is second to none.” 
Hunting his father’s hounds five days a 
week, even in the most open seasons, 
when scarcely a fortnight is stopped by 
frost, and joining some neighboring pack 
on the sixth, the marquis may literally be 
said to live for hunting; and even with the 
splendid materials he has to work with, a 
man’s love of sport must be keen, indeed, 
and his physique verily of iron, to endure 
the fatigue. The livery (to use the old- 


fashioned word) worn by Lord Worcester 
and his whippers-in is dark-green plush 
as of ordinary 


coats—nether garments 
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mortals, that is, if ordinary mortals are 
unexceptionable; the duke himself and the 
members of his hunt clothe themselves in 
almost invisible blue, with buff, or rather 
canary-color facings. By ‘‘ members” 
are meant those to whom, from their posi- 
tion in the country, personal friendship 
with the duke, or sufficiently long resi- 
dence within the limits of the hunt, his 
Grace signifies his pleasure that they 
should ‘‘wear his button.” The outside 
world, whatever their quality or preten- 
sions, appear in sober black—to wear 
scarlet with the Beaufort Hunt would be 
almost as unpardonable as to head the fox. 
The ladies, too, whose lieges sport the 
privileged and coveted costume, grace the 
scene in habits of the same, ‘‘ picked out 
also as to the lappels.” One of poor Whyte 
Melville's prettiest dedications (‘‘Oh! Why 
did Hounds find that Noon-day in Bradon 
Pond!”) was in honor of ‘‘the blue and 
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the buff,” and it must be acknowledged 
that the combination lends itself much 
more to the get-up of the fair ones than to 
masculine attire. In fact, though they 
look as neat as the best valets can turn 
them out, there is a quiet, not to say 
monotonous appearance about the men, 
en masse. They are, however, despe- 
rately conservative in the fair, far west, 
and the dress that has been so long in 
vogue is not likely to suffer innovation. 
The Duke of Rutland’s health has long 
prevented him from following his hounds, 
except on wheels, though occasionally 
during the last few seasons he has ap- 
peared at the covert-side on horseback. 
His are the celebrated black-and-tans of 
Belvoir, and a man must be well mounted 
and a first-rate rider to hold his own with 
them when a scent serves in the vale, or 
when they fly to a halloa from Melton Spin- 
ney. ‘*Frank” may well be proud of his 
long connection with this ducal pack—and 
to see him and his subordinates at the time- 
honored Croxton Park race-meeting, keep- 
ing the course in their high sugar-loaf hats, 
makes one think that the shades of Osbal- 
diston, Burdett, Gardner, Maher and many 
others must still haunt the classic scene— 
nevertheless, from year to year, from 
generation to generation, the ranks are 
closed up; and however doughty the 
deeds of the days that ‘‘Nimrod” wrote 
of, it may fairly be questioned if better 
men ever rode to hounds than those who 
now single themselves out when there is 
a real big thing over the grass. The Duke 
of Buccleuch’s hounds show excellent 
sport, and there is no finer pack north of 
the Tweed—ées/e his brother, Lord Walter 
Scott, at one time one of the hardest in 
England. The newly-established pack at 
Goodwood House, with the Earl of March 
as master, is a resuscitation of an ancient 
order of things there—and with it the 
duke revived the old hunt livery of yellow 
plush, the only dress of the kind in the 
kingdom, This pack has the services of 
Champion as huntsman, so long identified 
with the South Down, and if hill foxes 
ever learn to fly from horn and halloa, 
they will not lack instruction in him. His 
Grace of Hamilton, of steeplechasing par- 
tiality, also keeps a first-rate pack of har- 
riers; and so, too, did a well-known and 
most popular French nobleman, now bet- 
ter known and more popular than ever, 
the kind and courteous Duc d’Aumale. 
There is not space in these few lines to 
travel individually through the long list of 
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greater magnates, as well as of other stars 
less exalted, but still stars, who maintain 
the ‘‘sport of kings,” many of them en- 
tirely at their own cost and on the surface 
of their own broad acres, and whose meets 
any person may attend, and share to the 
fullest extent the pleasures of the day. 
Suffice it to say that perhaps something 
more of courtesy and deference is given 
and expected in these instances than when 
the hunt is carried on by recognized sub- 
scriptions; but even in the latter cases, 
where large contributions are furnished by 
single persons, and the total amount, in- 
cluding humbler mites, is enough to de- 
fray the whole cost of a season’s hunting, 
the authority vested in the master is not 
one whit less absolute or exacting—the 
lex inscripfa holds as strong and sacred; 
and, in point of fact, really all the moreso 
inasmuch as he is, as it were, the trustee 
of a number of interested people. His 
word is never for a moment disputed; his 
wishes disregarded; or, if it comes to 
that, his orders disobeyed. If they are, if 
indifference, or disregard, or murmurs pre- 
vail, it is unquestionably his fault, and the 
sooner he leaves office the better for both. 
It is not intended, far from it, to depict as 
a model a man who, whatever his posi- 
tion, treats his field to little but frowns 
and scowls, thinks nobody knows any- 
thing about hunting but himself, hates to 
see any one in front of him but the hunts- 
man, and has something more than a nasty 
word for the most trivial offence. Such 
men there are here and there, and the only 
translation that can be rendered is that 
they are undeniable sportsmen, keen as 
mustard, and that their explosive qualities 
are more or lessonly mannerisms. Neither 
is it meant that the opposite of the proposi- 
tion must be true. Nothing is more gall- 
ing to a field of good men than to have a 
master who is all swaviter, who cannot 
even control or order his own servants, or 
bring a refractory individual short up on 
his haunches. The wa media is the best 
law for these medes; and that master may 
be accounted happy who can look back 
on a season in which he has neither been 
too lax of his necessary duty, nor, on 
the other hand, thrown his tongue too 
roughly. 

The days of extravagant language are 
very much passed away; but if ever an 
injunction breaks forth with a rattle that 
is intended to be felt as well as heard, the 
delinquent (or rather the recipient, for it 
may often happen that he is perfectly 
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‘*NOW, THEN, YOU HOSSIFER IN THE HARMY WOT LOOKS LIKE AN ‘AIR DRESSER.” 


innocent), if he knows his place atall, will 
put matters right the quickest if he looks 
straight to his front and sits on his horse 
as still as a statue. 

The humorous works of Mr. Surtees, so 
eloquently illustrated by John Leech, con- 
tain many a point of this kind that no one 
but a thorough sportsman could have 
drawn. ‘‘Soapey Sponge,” for instance, 
is always getting into hot water with the 
irascible Lord Scamperdale, who, after 
casually observing that it is beneath the 
dignity of his coronet ‘‘to swear or use 
bad language,” turns him over for a 
benefit to his fidus Achates, that worthy 
forthwith cutting Sponge down with some 
highly-seasoned composite vernacular, 
and hanging him up mercilessly to dry. 
Jorrocks again, the immortal Jorrocks (one 
might almost have expected this popular 
and much-quoted work to have found its 
way before this into the treasures of some 
society for the propagation of the right 
thing in foreign parts), on one occasion 
takes a ‘‘customer” in hand, apostrophi- 
zing him as ‘‘the ’air-dresser on the grey 
oss.” Here the gentleman thus accosted, 
by giving way to a retort, gets himself 
into a worse mess; for in reply to his in- 
dignant explanation that he isn’t a barber, 
but an officer in the army, Jorrocks coolly 


goes on: ‘‘ Well, then, you hossifer in the 
army wot looks like an ‘air-dresser!” 

The fact is that any field of downright, 
hard-riding, sport-loving fellows, who 
don’t go out to ‘‘play marbles,” and in 
whom there is not an ounce of namby- 
pamby, would always far rather hunt 
under the zgis of a master who occasion- 
ally lets them ‘‘have it,” than with one 
who allowed their sport to be spoiled for 
the ‘‘want of one bold word,” when it is 
called for. They are, indeed, no thin- 
skinned sort, these men who are ready to 
cut the work out any day, over any coun- 
try, “no matter,” as Bromley-Davenport 
sang, ‘‘the line or the distance.” The 
first notes of hounds in covert, then still 
more the shrill, musical halloa of the whip- 
per-in, ‘‘proclaiming he is gone away,” 
sends their hearts bumping up into their 
mouths and almost out of them,—every 
thought in the wide world is thrown to the 
winds,—no care sits behind these incom- 
parable horsemen,—yet hot, eager, glow- 
ing, excited, wild, aye, jealous, as they 
may be (for what hunting-man is worth 
his salt who doesn't always want to 
‘have the best of it?”) and with horses, 
too, ready, as the old stud groom used to 
say, ‘‘to jump anythink you dares to ride 
‘em at,” there is one voice —not always a 
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small ora still one—that will keep them 
for a moment—it may be half a minute 
—in check, and that well-known, ‘‘ Hold 
hard, gentlemen; hounds first!” has saved 
many a good run from being spoiled— 
many a hope from being disappointed. 
Every hunting-man knows that when 
hounds are drawing, more particularly in 
the case of certain coverts from which it 
may be desired to get away in a favorite 
direction, it is essential that one, or even 
more sides, should be kept perfectly 
open; yet some there are who, in their 
impatience, will creep forward—nothing 
but a word from headquarters will pre- 
vent it; another, and a still worse of- 
fense, consists in remaining behind, a 
distance of perhaps two or three fields, 
when hounds are approaching a covert to 
draw it, in the hope that they may come 
away with their fox in that particular line, 
and thus insure a good start for these out- 
lying pickets. These men should never 
be let off; they are the bugbear and nuis- 
ance of every master and huntsman, though, 
unhappily, they are not often so sum- 
marily dealt with as on an occasion that 
may be remembered, a few years ago, 
with a fashionable pack. Hounds found 
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“** WHARP, TELLYO, TELLYO!’ AND DASH THE FOX INTO THEIR FACES.” 
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in a crack covert and went away with 
their fox in the direction where these 
videttes were stationed.. In an instant’ 
the noble master (who has since developed 
a determined adhesion to Home Rule in 
another place) espied the delinquents and 
ordered the hounds to be stopped—then, 
in the midst of the blank dismay that fell 
upon every one, he read them a lecture 
they were not likely to forget. Such is 
the unwritten law—such the indisputable 
authority of the master. Nowhere but in 
the hunting-fields of merrie England could 
it be known or tolerated ; but in propor- 
tion to the power of the weapon, so must 
it be used with infinite discretion; and 
those masters will preside over the most 
contented, loyal followers, whose rule is 
firm, impartial, unflinching, but, at the 
same time, free from irritation and tem- 
per. Their fields will instinctively know 
their wishes and endeavor to carry them 
out, even if, as has been known before 
this, they go to the length of putting a 
ban upon smoking, on the ground that 
it interferes with scent ! 

Masters have, indeed, an anxious time 
of it, and the distressful days that are upon 
us do not tend to lessen their cares. 
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Wheat is no longer at sixty shillings, and 
the happy audit-dinners, with a willing 
five minutes in the steward’s room after- 
wards, and no reduction of rent, are few 


and far between. Landlords now have 
to think about their tenants, and to se- 
cure whom they can for their unappreci- 
ated land, before considering whether he 
is a hunting-farmer or not. The preserva- 
tion of the once sacred animal is not so 
much the understood thing as when a 
thrill of horror ran round the market on 
its being rumored that so-and-so had 
‘‘ketched a vox.” The game laws, with 
their liberty of killing rabbits secured to 
the occupier, have opened a wide and easy 
field to the vulpecide, and then there are 
always the parlous keepers who, nine 


times out of ten, cannot be trusted the 
length of their gun-barrels. Poultry 
claims, lamb claims, claims for every 


kind of real or imaginary damage, are 
everlastingly cropping up—and what with 
the trouble and expense of getting to- 
gether a pack, change of servants, the 
dilemma caused by a huntsman or whip- 
per-in meeting with an accident and being 
laid up for weeks in the middle of a sea- 
son, to say nothing of the chance of rabies 
making a clean sweep of your kennel be- 
fore M. Pasteur can be summoned to the 
rescue, and a hundred indescribable but 
by no means minor miseries,—all these 
fill the cup of the most long-suffering 
master, till he secretly asks himself why 
he ever took the hounds. 

Still, with all the drawbacks and diffi- 
culties, the fact remains that year after 
year the gaps are closed and fresh poten- 
tates ascend the throne. May the time 
be distant, indeed, when it is otherwise! 
for the decline of fox-hunting would most 
certainly mean the decline of England. 
Let us also add another and no less sin- 
cere wish, that whether by Whig or Tory 
rule, cordial relations may soon be estab- 
lished with the Sister Isle, for there are no 
better-hearted fellows in the United King- 
dom; no better judges of horses and 
sport than the sons of Erin, and it is noth- 
ing short of ‘‘murther” to see so much of 
their fine country going—we will not say 
to the dogs, but in this sense of the word 
away from them. 

If a hunter is sufficiently versed in the 
craft, and has the physical strength, as 
well as devotion to the cause, to go 
through the fatigue—and it is very con- 
siderable—of drawing coverts (by far the 
most wearisome part of the whole busi- 
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ness), halloaing his hounds away to their 
fox, cheering them in chase, as well as 
always being close to them during a run, 
he will do well to hunt them himself; 
but it is a task of all things that demands 
endurance, patience, keenness, in eminent 
degree, and above all, in order to be suc- 
cessful, an intuitive, inborn knowledge 
of hunting. He must, moreover, or, at 
least, he ought to, spend a great deal of 
his time in his kennels, often draw out the 
hounds to feed, walk them out in the air- 
ing meadow, and in every way so famil- 
iarize himself with them, that they will 
care for no one but him, will fly to his hal- 
loa, turning to his voice or even hand, and, 
in their own way, absolutely talk to him. 

It is not, however, every man who, 
fond as he may be of hounds and capable 
of hunting them, cares to, or can devote 
so much time and attention to them at 
home—added to which the kennels. are 
often several miles from his house; but, 
even without the performance of all these 
domestic details, he will have them as 
much under command and as ready to 
work for him as he can wish, if his hunt- 
ing of them is good enough, and if they 
get that confidence in his appreciation of 
them, and in his power to guide or help 
them, which is indispensable to sport. 
Above all, if he is as anxious to kill as 
they are themselves, and if, when he has 
his fox in hand, more especially at the 
end ofa hard run or a long day, he breaks 
him up in style, making the very most of 
the obsequies, and tantalizing them 
with the expected worry till they are 
almost frantic. 

To see a master or huntsman hold- 
ing his fox high in air, a big dog-pack in 
front of him, every hound mad with ex- 
pectation and baying with that savage, 
angry note only heard when they are about 
to eat him, and then with a last ‘‘ Wharp, 
tellyo, tellyo/” dash the fox into their faces, 
to be torn in an instant into a ‘‘ hundred 
tatters of brown ”—this sight is enough to 
stir even a limpid spirit, and make it feel 
there is something in fox-hunting. There 
is a great deal of moonshine talked 
about ‘‘blood,” but hounds run just as 
hard whether they kill or not. It is their 
instinct to chase—to drive their hardest on 
the scent, according as it serves them— 
and it makes no difference to them whether 
they have broken up a brace of foxes in the 
morning or not, as to how they will settle 
to their afternoon fox. The primary busi- 
ness of the huntsman is said to be to kill 
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the fox; our own opinion is, that it is much 
more to show sport; and if we were mas- 
ter of any hunt-servants who used unfair 
means, such as heading him back into 
their mouths at the end of a covert, they 
would not do it a second time and stay 
with us. ‘‘ Blood” is a mania with many 
good men, but most of all is it carried to 
excess in the cubbing season. From the 
beginning of September, often a fortnight 
earlier, for several weeks, the practice is 
to take out about thirty couples of hounds, 
the majority being old, or ‘‘ working” 
ones, at daylight, throw them into some 
small spinnery or other place where there 
is known to be a litter, and literally ‘‘ mop 
up” a brace or leash of the unsophisti- 
cated youngsters before they have ever 
heard the sound of horn or hound. What 
young hounds want to learn first and fore- 
most is to put their noses down and hunt 
a line by scent; and they are certainly 
not likely to-do this by being turned loose 
in some inclosure where they are for the 
greater part of the time performing natu- 
ral feats of valor after hares and rabbits. 
The real secret of this slaughter of the in- 
nocents is to aggrandize the total of masks 
at the end of the season. A crack pack 
that goes out four and five days a week 
will, in a good open season, bring to 
hand from seventy to a hundred brace of 
foxes. But how many of these have been 
killed before even the first of October— 
before nine o'clock in the morning—and 
not before more than a dozen people ?— 
why, nearly half of them. This, of course, 
does not apply in wild, woodland coun- 
tries, where the foxes cannot be routed 
and rattled about too much in the early 
days of the season—and one real, good 
run with a stout fox from such quarters, 
is worth a dozen ringers in a cramped 
vale. 

Digging for a fox after he has run to 
ground or to earth, is a question that calls 
for much discretion on the part of the 
master. The popular excuse made by 


themselves and their huntsmen for this 
pick and shovel performance is, that if 
you get him out and give him to the 
hounds, it will satisfy and reward them, 
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but, as said already, this apology is, at the 
best, but plausible. Supposing the fox 
makes good his escape into some neigh- 
boring territory and beats hounds to 
ground out of their own district, they are 
obliged, by the laws of hunting, to leave 
him there; but, in any case, we believe 
that if they could be asked, the pack - 
would answer that they would far rather 

be getting to work with a fresh one, or, if 

it was at the end of the day, jogging off 

homewards, than be kept waiting about, 

perhaps in wind and rain, for a ‘‘ worry” 

they have almost forgotten, and which 

may, after all, not come off. 

It does seem to us a pity that, if only 
in the cause of the survival of the fittest, 
a gallant game fox, that has stood be- 
fore hounds over a fine country for per- 
haps an hour, should not be left to “‘ run 
another day,” possibly many days, and 
ultimately, it may be, transmit his stout- 
ness to representatives after him. Ring- 
ing foxes that will not go half a mile 
from home, deserve less consideration ; 
but a flying fox is surely a thing to pre- 
serve, rather than get rid of. We re- 
member a lawn meet at some country- 
house, where a three-legged fox was said 
to be about the shrubberies. The hounds 
found quickly enough, and, being unable 
to get away, the fox went to ground 
directly. Then word was given to dig 
him out and kill him, which was forth- 
with done—when, lo! it was found to be 
a very fine and perfectly sound dog-fox, 
with legs on him that would probably 
have given a brilliant run. The hunts- 
man, trusting no one had noticed this 
little mistake, whipped off one of his 
pads before exposing him to view—but 
the trick was seen; and. to add to the 
confusion, while hounds were breaking 
him up, the real lame one went away in 
view of the field, and by a strange per- 
versity of arrangement was never caught. 

Leave mining operations as much as 
possible to the sappers, my masters; but 
if your fox has behaved like a_ gentle- 
man treat him like one in return, and 
kill him, if you do at all, handsomely 
above board. 
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BY JAMES RICALTON, 
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Or the 100 millions of people in the 
Russian empire, it is probably safe to say 
that 99 millions have never seen a razor. 
The reader will readily imagine, therefore, 
the attentive congregation assembled 
around me on the Sabbath morning as I 
sat in the ditch manipulating that instru- 
ment preparatory to entering Kargopol. 
The cart had been turned on its side to 
allow the bright morning sun to dry itsin- 
terior; blankets were spread on bushes; 
valise, tin box, and the whole parapher- 
nalia of my house were scattered about, 
making the roadside suggestive of a dis- 
gorged gypsy caravan. Not only pedes- 
trians, but wagons of every description 
stopped to survey my encampment; so, 
what with strapping my razor, signalling 
responses to endless inquiries, and watch- 
ing my household effects, which they sub- 
jected to the closest scrutiny, it was a 
toilet under difficulties. After the axles 
of my cart had been oiled and the accouter- 
ments of my brief nomadic life dried and 
placed within, I beckoned to some women 
in the crowd, who carried baskets on their 
arms, for something toeat. Divining the 
nature of my importunities, they removed 
the covers from their baskets to reveal their 
contents, which 1 found to be eggs and 
leathery scones, well oiled, as usual. I 
bought half-a-dozen of the former for three 
cents, and one of the latter at two cents. 
When a boy, I learned to improvise an 
omelet by striking my knife-blade across 
an egg and then swallowing its raw con- 
tents at one brave effort; so I did with 
these eggs from time to time; but the 
scone—one cautious, tentative bite suf- 
ficed and I flung it after a huge jack-rabbit 
that crossed the road before me; for once 
my appetite was not equal to my fare. 

Just when entering the town, a woman 
crossed the street before me, carrying a 
pan of milk; I waved my tin; quickly 
understanding my wants, she filled it for 
a pittance, and I sat down on a large 
stone at the side of the street for a lunch 


of milk and_ bread. 


A sympathizing 
woman in a house opposite, seeing me 
eating the black bread, lifted her window 
and sent to me, by a little girl, a piece of 


beautiful white bread. I lifted my cap in 
token of gratitude, and, encircled by 
curious gazers, finished my repast and 
then pushed on through the muddy, un- 
paved streets to the heart of the city, 
where I was signaled by officials to stop. 
They smiled pleasantly, however, as 
though they had already been apprized of 
my adventure, and indicated a wish tosee 
my papers, which I presented; these read, 
they nodded their heads approvingly, re- 
peating the word, ‘‘horosho! horosho!” 
and I passed on through the quaint city 
under the gaze of half its population, the 
unconscious victim, undoubtedly, of in- 
finite facetious criticism. 

Having reached the outskirts of the city 
again, apoliceman came after me, vocifer- 
ating loudly, and motioning that my road 
lay in an opposite direction; turning about, 
I pursued the course indicated until 1 
again reached the limits of the city, when, 
hearing some one shouting excitedly in 
my wake, I halted to look around and 
found another policeman, who had fairly 
run himself out of breath, jabbering un- 
intelligibly and beckoning me to come 
back. Having already submitted my 
papers, which had been examined and 
passed, I was inclined to be obstinate; 
but remembering that I was in the heart 
of an absolute monarchy, and that one 
against an empire was at too great odds, 
I decided reluctantly that in this particular 
case acquiescence would serve me better 
than obstinacy; so deciding, I followed 
the panting officer back through devious 
streets into a court-yard in the rear of a 
somewhat pretentious house. A pompous 
functionary, clad from head to foot in 
snow-white linen, strode from the house 
to the yard, and in awe-inspiring, guttural 
tones addressed me. Iwas hot and im- 
patient from trundling my house need- 


1(Though each of Mr. Ricalton’s papers is a complete and finished narrative in itself, yet the real charm of the 
eventful journey is only fully realized when the whole series is perused as a complete and continuous narrative. The 


series commenced in April and will be finished in the October number.—Eb.] 
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lessly up and down the city; perspiration 
showered from my face and lined tickling 
tracery over my body. I handed himmy 
American passport and ejaculated ab- 
tuptly my ever-ready ‘‘/a Amerikanes, 
Gospodin!” He was not satisfied and 
continued talking while I kept repeating 
to him my inability to speak Russian. 


Next I presented my Russian passport, — 


viséed over its entire surface; this was not 
enough. Lastly, I indignantly thrust be- 
fore his eyes my permit to carry arms, 
and resting my case on this document, I 
pushed out of his yard unceremoniously, 
with my blood and my temper at the boil- 
ing point; but the punctilious, white- 
robed dignitary interposed no resistance. 

Taking a short course across a knolly 
common, ‘I was soon away from the city 
of Kargopol and bounding briskly over the 
post-road again. Before I had been an 
hour on my way my attention was at- 
tracted to a house of unusual size 
and elegance, surrounded by a fine 
garden filled with flowers and shade trees; 
when opposite and looking almost en- 
viously at this artistic house, embowered 
in shrubbery, and wondering whether it 
was a secluded retreat of some Russian 
nobleman, a strong-featured, gracefully- 
attired lady leaned out from an open win- 
dow, and pointing to a_ threatening 
thunder-cloud, beckoned me to enter. I 
bowed in acknowledgment of her kind- 
ness, and while I hesitated, she was joined 
by a gentleman of striking appearance, 
who also importuned me to enter, ask- 
ing me at the same time to have tea. My 
first impulse was one of distrust, but their 
fine countenances were re-assuring, tosay 
nothing of gastronomic inducements; so I 
turned into the yard, where a servant was 
sent to take my cart to the carriage-house— 
the gentleman and his wife meeting me at 
the door and shaking my hand as cor- 
dially as though I had been a life-long 
friend. They then conducted me through 
their beautiful house, around the flower- 
garden, and finally to the dining-room, 
where, instead of a mere cup of tea, I sat 
down with them to such a dinner as 
Epicurus might dream of. After the con- 
ventional fashion, it began with soups 
and ended with wine; but best of all was 
a dish of delicious, wild strawberries, in 
the consumption of which they gave mea 
decided monopoly. 

With their unusual acumen and intelli- 
gence, I found it quite easy to sustain a 
semi-pantomimic conversation. This 
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sumptuous dinner being over, and ex- 
pressing a desire to start, the cart was 
brought to the door. With my head re- 
spectfully uncovered, my heart overflow- 
ing with gratitude, and feeling painfully 
the poverty of my vocabulary to thank 
these people for their extraordinary hos- 
pitality, 1 shook their hands while they 
bestowed their best wishes, and essaying 
to make the most of my few Russian 
words, I exclaimed: ‘‘Sfassibo/ Spas- 
sibo! Spassibo! Russki horosho! Pros- 
chaite! Proschaite/” ‘Vhen turning out upon 
the road, I waved my big straw hat and 
they responded with their handkerchiefs. 
Only since my return from Russia have I 
learned that this nobleman, indeed, knew 
that I was on my way from Archangel to 
St. Petersburg, and having heard of my 
arrival in Kargopol, sat with his wife 
watching at the window to hail me, offer 
their hospitality, and show their respect 
for an American citizen. Such disinter- 
ested and exceptional kindness, in a 
country we are accustomed to look upon 
as half-civilized, answers for me the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Who is thy neighbor?” and leaves 
my heart tenderer toward all strangers. 

Although this bright spot on a weary 
road beguiled much time, my _ odo- 
meter credited me at night with thirty 
miles. It was after ten o'clock when I 
reached the post-village of Filovskaia; the 
hamlet was wrapt in slumber; not even 
their vigilant dogs were awake to an- 
nounce my stealthy entrance. Gently I 
guided my little dormitory across the ditch 
and around to the rear of a barn a few 
yards from the road. I blocked the wheels, 
put on the cover, entered underneath on 
my hands and knees, removed my shoes, 
inflated my pillow, spread out my blank- 
ets and then stretched myself upon them, 
to forget, for a few hours, my where- 
abouts and surroundings. 

I awoke to find myself again encom- 
passed by bewildered villagers, discuss- 
ing, in all probability, the mysterious 
phenomenon that had appeared with the 
day-dawn, and speculating superstitiously 
as to what it might contain. I amused 
myself for some time in watching the 
crowd from within; every movement I 
imparted to the cart was followed by a 
lull of voices and eager gazing for some- 
thing to emerge; several times I was 
strongly tempted to utter some hideous 
noise; but fearing that such an act on my 
part might be followed by a shower of 
missiles or bullets, I reluctantly desisted. 





Soon I revealed myself and enacted the 
usual round of explanations. The owner 
of the barn behind which I had spent the 
night, motioned me to come to his ‘‘dom,” 
taking a small quantity of tea in my 
pocket, I accompanied him thither with 
my cart, which I left in sight just below 
the window. The Russians are sometimes 
charged with conservatism in the use of 
soap, but here I found a house almost 
pulverized with excessive scrubbing; the 
floor, the benches and tables had been 
ground away until the whole surface was 
covered with a fine, soft, fuzz or wooden 
plush. 

Occasionally I had to tap on the win- 
dow to restrain the too curious about my 
cart. Soon the samovar was on the table, 
and with a few neighbors whom my host 
had invited in, I had my morning repast. 
The dame of the house placed before us a 
very queer, tough-crusted pie—not a 
pickerel pie on this occasion—the crust of 
bread-dough, the inwardness of curds, 
Dutch cheese, or something of that sort; 
it served very well, however, for variety, 
and to relieve the monotony of black 
bread. 

The meal being finished and feeling en- 
tire security in soclean a house, I walked 
about to inspect the different apartments; 
discovering a series of shelves bearing 
bottles of vodka, and remembering my 
great necessity for a water bottle, I under- 
took to purchase one. Motioning that I 
wanted a bottle and saying, ‘‘ me vodka” 
(not vodka), the man of the house handed 
me some other kind of liquor; I motioned 
it away and tried another method and an- 
other, until I had exhausted all my powers 
of natural language without avail; herein 
for the first time my vocabulary failed 
me; but to make a_ Russian under- 
stand how a man could want an emply 
bottle, was an unreasonable test; so I 
wént off, dependent on the wells by the 
wayside for another day. 

Horses are invariably frightened at any- 
thing propelled in an unusual manner; so, 
many of those meeting mydormo-cartshied 
into the ditch and often ran for a consider- 
able distance before the occupants of the 
wagon could emerge from the straw 
amongst which they generally lie, and 
secure the reins. Although these sudden 





detours into the ditch were made at the 
imminent risk of breaking necks, they 
never seemed in the least annoyed thereat. 

About noon a shower of rain compelled 
me to turn into the roadside, put on the 
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cover of my cart and place myself within. 
While occupying the period of the rain- 
storm in making some entries in my diary, 
a foot-traveler passed by, and seeing the 
mystery on wheels: by the fence, came 
towards the cart in which I was closely 
ensconced and commenced a_ garrulous 
interruption; receiving no reply, he came 
nearer and spoke louder, whereupon I de- 
cided to let off a vehement flood of loud 
and vituperative English. It worked like a 
charm; he walked rapidly away, occasion- 
ally looking back, but uttering not a sy!- 
lable. It is not unlikely that he affirmed 
to his countrymen at the next village that 
he had heard the voice of the evil one 
proceeding from a grim, tricycular chariot 
on the wayside. 

The rain being over, I pushed on, meet- 
ing troops of women and children coming 
from the woods, carrying back-loads of 
green birch twigs, tied in small bundles ; 
such processions I had frequently met be- 
fore, but had not been able to learn the 
use of these twigs that were evidently in 
great demand, until I reached Filovskaia, 
where I saw them in general service as 
brooms; they are also much .used for 
splashing and whippjng their bodies in 
the bath; a large supply of sfo/es, as they 
are called, is necessary for every well- 
equipped house. How could a Russian 
live without his birch tree? Remove the 
palm from the tropics or the birch from 
the Russian empire, and equal destitution 
will follow in either case. Birch is the 
universal fuel; the harbor in St. Petersburg 
is blocked by canal boats loaded with 
birch for the supply of the city; most of 
the furniture, household utensils, agricul- 
tural implements, wagons and sledges are 
made of birch wood; tar is made from the 
roots of the tree; sugar, vinegar, and a 
drink called ‘‘birkenwasser,” are made 
from the juice; the valuable oil used in 
the preparation of Russia leather is from 
the inner bark, while the tough outer bark 
is used for roofing; it also is plaited into 
shoes and baskets; buckets and milk-pails 
are made by removing the bark intact 
from a section of a tree and then spring- 
ing a tight-fitting bottom within the cylin- 
drical shell. The buds and sprouts are 
put in baths for their anti-rheumatic quali- 
ties; they also produce a fine yellow dye, 
and when dried, are used for stufting pil- 
lows. These are only a few of the many 
usvs of the indispensable birch-tree. 

When passing through a small village, 
I halted before the best house in the 
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place and waited for heads to appear at 
the windows. A moment sufficed, and 
calling out ‘‘Vaist/ Vaitsi!” (eggs) sev- 
eral times before I could make myself 
understood, this being the most difficult 
word in my vocabulary to pronounce 
correctly, finally the eggs are brought, 
and I digitatea wish for a dozen for which 
I pay six cents, and have them boiled to 
order without additional cost. Here I was 
reaping a pecuniary advantage of being 
away from the ordinary routes of travel, 
where the simple inhabitants have no 
tourist's schedule of prices or code of ex- 
tortion. Now, since the good road had 
enabled me to do away with post-wagons, 
I had reached that minimum of traveling 
expense which I wished to prove possible 
by performing my own locomotion and 
carrying along my own hotel. My daily 
expenses now averaged about 20 cents, 
and may be detailed about as follows :— 





Three pints of milk, 4 cents. 
Four eggs, . ° ° 2 * 
Iwo pounds black bread, ; = 
Tea or Broma, 2 “ 
Sugar, 2 “6 
Butter, ‘ rs 
Use of Samovar, a * 
Extras, - 
TOTAL, 20 cents. 


The variety of the above ménu could 
easily be increased in more favored parts 
of the country without additional expense, 
and what can be done in this way in 
Russia can be accomplished with greater 
ease, greater safety and almost as cheaply 
in other countries in Europe. 

My progress southward was manifest 
in the lengthened darkness of the nights, 
and in the increasing amount of travel on 
the roads, and, although still 300 miles 
east of St. Petersburg, I was within 75 
miles of its latitude. As travel increased, 
my interruptions and detentions were 
more frequent; many times a day I met 
bands of pilgrims making their long jour- 
ney to the monastery of Solovetskoi on 
an island in the western part of the White 
Sea. Some carried copper tea-kettles and 
others the indispensable sheep-skin for 
covering at night; they all resembled 
animated bundles of rags rather than 
human beings. Once a year, to the num- 
ber of 40,000, these ragged devotees trudge 
their way on foot to this northern Mecca. 

Harvest fields were now more numerous 
and the crops farther advanced. Bevies 


of red-gowned reapers by the road-side, 
seeing my approach, would throw down 
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their sickles, run to the fence, and, like a 
perch of flaming ibises, hang over the top 
rail and ply me with unintelligible ques- 
tions; but I seldom slackened my speed 
to gratify their superstitious curiosity. 

A peculiar feature of every barn-yard in 
northern Russia is a towering series of 
long, horizontal poles, six or eight inches 
apart, and supported at the ends by 
upright posts, twenty feet in height. 
Between these poles the sheaves of grain 
are placed with both ends projecting to 
give the best exposure for drying, the 
season being too short and the weather 
too uncertain to allow a sufficient expo- 
sure in the field. The plows, as already 
mentioned, are of the most ancient type, 
consisting of the root of a birch-tree so 
cut out as to leave a projection for draught; 
and for stilts or handles, rude sticks lashed 
to the root by withes; sometimes a flat 
piece of iron is nailed to the mold-board 
side. ‘The harrows are equally primitive: 
sections of small spruce-trees are split in 
halves and the flat surfaces placed up- 
wards ; then a series of these pieces are 
bound together under transverse strips ; 
the limbs, answering for teeth, are left 
from ten to fourteen inches long. 

Unique wooden crosses are erected in 
every village, and sometimes on the road- 
side ; below the ordinary horizontal piece 
of the cross is an oblique bar. These 
wayside shrines are usually protected by 
a roof supported on four posts. Places 
for refreshment are advertised by a small 
board pinned on the end of the house; on 
the board a picture of a cup and saucer is 
painted; and those keeping horses for 
hire indicate the same by a picture of a 
horse on a similar board. 

It was my intention to stop at night at 
the post-station of Kretchetouvskaia, which 
I reached early in the evening ; but find- 
ing the streets full of men howling drunk, 
I passed rapidly through, looking neither 
to left nor right, and where I apprehended 
serious detention I was apparently un- 
noticed, so blindly uproarious was the 
crowd. A gloomy swamp lay between 
me and the next village, and not caring 
to offer the wolves the inducement of 
darkness, I hurried on, scudding past the 
dusky shadows of the fir trees, amid a 
deep, woods stillness that made my very 
breathing audible. Occasionally a large 
rabbit darted across the road before me, 
or the weird note of some night bird 
broke the silence of the woods, but no 
molestation came from the dread scourge 
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of the Russian forests. By ten o'clock I 
reached a small village, where I overtook 
a lady and gentleman who had apparently 
been out for an evening stroll; they at- 
tempted to converse with me, whereupon 
I presented my several papers, which 
served to explain the nature of my mis- 
sion and to remove suspicion of anything 
sinister in my novel mode of. travel. 
When I told him that I was an American, 
he undertook to tell me by a happy con- 
ception in natural language that he had 
heard of Cleveland’s marriage. He ran 
to his wife on the opposite side of the 
road, linked his arm in hers, then pointing 
first at her and then at himself, kept re- 
peating, with a very curious pronuncia- 
tion, ‘‘ President Cleveland! President 
Cleveland!” Laughing heartily at his apt 
illustration of what he wished to tell, I 
replied, ‘‘ Da, da,” (yes, yes). He invited 
me to his house for the night, but I re- 
ferred him to the comfortable bed within 
my cart. He then bade me good night, 
and I pushed once more into the rear of 
a log building and retired, with a scare of 
twenty-eight miles. Early in the morn- 
ing this warm-hearted stranger brought to 
my cart on a salver a glass of tea, a bowl 
of block sugar, and some beautiful white 
bread. What is there more grateful to the 
human heart than a generous deed by a 
strange hand? What more sad than to 
shake that hand but once forever ? 

The ninth day dawned auspiciously, 
and now only 115 miles lay between me 
and Lake Onega. The post-road turned 
sharply westward, reminding me that I 
had reached the latitude of St. Petersburg, 
and that three days more would bring to 
my ears the scream of the steam-whistle 
on Lake Onega. Scarcely able to restrain 
my impatience, I shot away at a rate of 
speed that kept a troop of children that 
followed me out of the village at a lively 
trot. At nine o’clock I turned away from 
the thoroughfare into a copsewood where 
I could not be seen for a general house- 
cleaning; blankets were again spread 
over shrubs, and after an hour of sun and 
air, 1 was rattling on my way faster than 
ever. About eleven o'clock I entered a 
woods several miles in extent, in which 
the road was cut into deep ruts and mud 
holes. Being overtaken by a man witha 
load of grain, I induced him to stop and 
allow me to attach my cart behind his 
wagon ; then mounting the bags of rye 
beside my savory mujik, we passed on 
through the almost interminable woods. 


At noon he turned into the roadside where 
a nook of grass offered a bait for his 
horse ; after unhitching and turning him 
into the grass we lay down by the wagon 
to eat our lunch. He presented me with 
an oleaginous scone, which I acknow- 
ledged with some black bread smeared 
with Archangel butter. We ate heartily 
but conversed sparingly, and.after con- 
cluding our repast my fellow wayfarer 
wended his way far into the woods in 
search of water. He returned finally with 
his wooden bowl overflowing. The water 
was tolerably clear but filled with animal- 
cule, on account of which I hesitated to 
drink ; the mujik laughed at my hesitation 
and drank a portion to remove my 
scruples. Being very thirsty, and decid- 
ing that what was harmless to a Russian 
would not be hurtful to an American, I 
quaffed a sufficiency, detecting nothing 
more serious than a slight gamey flavor. 
When out of this forest the peasant turned 
one way and I another. At seven in the 
evening I had walked thirty-two miles, 
but wishing to cross a region of sand be- 
fore resting for the night, I posted for 
fifteen miles, reaching Burkovskaia at a 
late hour, where I stopped, securing my 
cart between two piles of wood. 

With the morning came a drizzling rain, 
which, with the heavy rains of the previous 
day, made the road deep and slippery, 
rendering foot travel impracticable, and 
compelling me to resort to the post-wagon, 
upon which my cart was once more 
mounted. The next station was sixteen 
miles distant; my steeds were lean and 
lazy and my driver was a vigorous dame. 
It was a slow, tedious post, occupying the 
whole forenoon, during which I sat with 
the cart-cover drawn over my head, while 
my Amazonian driver was wrapt in several 
shawls; up hill and down, through mud 
and puddles, over long causeways of logs, 
and through woods, in a spiteful rain, and 
withal the slowest postilion I had found 
in Russia. We arrived at Konetskaia after 
noon, where the post-master demanded 
three roubles for the next post of sixteen 
miles; this being about three times the usual 
rate, I considered it an attempt at extortion 
and pushed away from the station in dis- 
gust, hoping to succeed in hiring a cheaper 
horse on my way. After pushing several 
miles through deep sand, I stopped at a 
house on the roadside for lacteal refresh- 
ment, and here I succeeded in hiring a 
single horse and wagon, the owner agree- 
ing to convey me to Vitegra, on Lake 
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Onega, a distance of thirty-three miles, for 
three roubles ($1.50). So much money 
almost turned the man’s head, and having 
ne wagon, he ran from house to house 
until he found a suitable one, behind 
which we attached my dormo-cart. The 
son, a lad of fourteen, was to be my 
driver. Although the road lay over a con- 
tinuation of sand bluffs, we made one-half 
the distance to Vitegra, and reached Belor- 
outsheiskaia at seven in the evening. 
Here my juvenile teamster stopped to 
feed his horse, while I ate another meal 
unvaried in kind and circumstances, after 
which the lad drove into a brook, osten- 
sibly to water his horse, but when he 
came out of the brook, he turned his 
horse homeward and drove off at full 
speed. . According to rules of posting, I 
had paid in advance the three roubles for 
which the father had agreed to convey me 
to Vitegra; and now, when I had been 
carried just half the distance, the boy, 
who had evidently been instructed by his 
father, turned about and fled like an arrant 
thief. 

I succeeded in making the bystanders 
understand what had been done, and about 
which they seemed considerably excited. 
I called for ahorse that 1 might give chase 
to the son of a thief, but failed to make the 
people comprehend my motives, so that 
they only talked excitedly and gazed back 
after the retreating sneak. The trick was 
so ungratefully shabby, dishonest and 
vexatious, that my prudence had to strug- 
gle for some time against an impulse to 
drive back the sixteen miles, place my 
cocked revolver at the swindler’s temple 
and demand my three roubles; but dis- 
cretion prevailed over my hot blood, and 
I abandoned the hope of seeing Vitegra 
that night. An old woman, who com- 
miserated my misfortune and was enraged 
at the dishonesty of her countryman, mo- 
tioned me to go into her barn for the 
night, and that in the morning she would 
take me to my destination for one rouble 
and a-half. Believing her pantomimic 
suggestion wise and kindly meant, I ac- 
companied her to the barn, into which I 
ran my cart, and after instructing me how 
to fasten the door within, she withdrew, 
leaving me with an entire barn ior my 
bed-chamber. 

My cart being damp and partially filled 
with sand, I improvised a pallet of fragrant 
hay, spread my blankets upon it, planted 
the armament of my cart at my side, and 
passed a night of undisturbed repose. The 
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patter of rain on the roof was the first un- 
welcome sound of the morning... Among 
a collection of rickety shanties I found the 
abode of the old woman who had cham- 
pioned my cause on the previous night; 
she was bustling about at her morning 
work, preparing for the event of the day— 
piloting me to Vitegra. She furnished me 
with hot water for a tinful of broma, 
which, with bread, butter and eggs from 
my provision box, constituted my break- 
fast. While engaged in eating it, the 
woman lubricated the axles of her wagon 
with tar, harnessed her own horse and 
then awaited my signal to start; the soak- 
ing rain was no dissuasion to her purpose 
of earning seventy-five cents by towing 
my cart sixteen miles. Poor woman! 
How much of toil for so little of comfort, 
and yet how considerate of the wants of 
others! What would she think of life on 
Fifth Avenue? The rain abated at nine 
o'clock, and everything being in readi- 
ness, the woman mounted the wagon to 
become my postilion. With a handker- 
chief about her head, a shawl over her 
shoulders and knotted around her waist, 
and a sheepskin spread over her lap, she 
gave the horse a feckless, womanish 
stroke with her twiggen whip, and we 
began the last stretch over sand-hills to 
Lake Onega. Our progress was slow, 
owing to the deep sand and our ill-pro- 
portioned equipage of two wagons to one 
horse—so slow, indeed, that 1 found walk- 
ing less tedious, an easy pace enabling 
me to precede the woman and the wagons. 
At noon we crossed the Vitegra River, 
which connects Lake Bielo with Onega; 
here I first realized I was out of the 
wilderness and into higher civilization; 
the river was filled with monstrous canal 
boats, several times larger than those in 
America, drawn by men—about ten to 
each boat. The houses were of a better 
type, with flowers and lace curtains in the 
windows. At stalls in a village at the 
crossing of the river, I found salt pickles, 
white bread, boiled eggs, etc. On spying 
the pickles, I commanded my driver to 
stop, secured a supply, and proceeded 
forthwith to revenge my long monotony 
of fare. 

At two in the afternoon we entered the 
town of Vitegra; the old woman bela- 
bored her steed and achieved a dog-trot, 
while I sat behind to prevent the cart 
from colliding with the wagon; in this 
way I made my triumphal entry, not a 
very imposing pageant, but a welcome 
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deliverance from forests, mosquitos, black 
bread, and all the conditions of a Siberian 
exile, to steam communication with St. 
Petersburg. By a use of the word ‘‘/odka” 
(boat), I induced my fair yamstchik to 
debark her passenger and discharge her 
tow at a small wharf on a canal, from 
which, I imagined, boats made their de- 
parture for St. Petersburg; this was mere 
conjecture, however, and there was pro- 
bably not a word of English spoken 
within a hundred miles. I detached my 
cart from the wagon, gave an extra coin 
to the good old woman, who had given 
me the shelter of her barn the night be- 
fore, and bade her farewell; then she 
turned away to retrace the weary sixteen 
miles of sand that lay between her and 
her home. 

Here again I found myself in the heart 
of an interior town, where more than ever 
before, an ability to make myself under- 
stood was necessary, and where my 
meager vocabulary would serve me least. 
The whole population being aware of my 
presence in the place, I deemed it safer to 
lodge in a hotel, could such a civilized 
institution be found. Having decided to 
take boat from Lake Onega to St. Peters- 
burg, I must ascertain when it sailed and 
where to find it; my dilemma, I thought, 
had surely now reached its climax; I 
stood for several minutes and looked 
vacantly in every direction for something, 
I scarcely knew what, until my forlorn 
condition assumed the ludicrous to sucha 
degree that I laughed outright at myself, 
and wondered what the outcome of my 
plight would be. 

Seeing at a stall some raspberries offered 
for sale by a jauntily-dressed Russ maid, 
I turned my cart aside and advanced to 
invest in the rare delicacy. While en- 
deavoring to forget my perplexities, with 
handfuls of luscious fruit, 1 spied a noisy 
crowd around a building at the head of 
the street, and remembering that topers 
gather about a rum-shop as flies about a 
sugar-bowl, I concluded it must be a 
hotel and pushed thither, where I was at 
once encompassed by both soldiers and 
civilians, eager to know what I could 
only partially explain by my papers and 
gesticulations. I was right, however, 


concerning the hotel, for on one side of 
the crowd was an establishment pointed 
out as a /raktr (restaurant), and on the 
other, quarters for soldiers; by direction 
of an aflaché of the “rakar, I pushed my 
dormo-cart into a small, wet inclosure, 


and taking my valise, followed his lead 
into a room occupied by soldiers. | 
shook my head negatively and assumed 
an air of profound disgust; thereupon | 
was taken to the hotel and shown into a 
small, close room, occupied by a mean- 
looking corpse; again I frowned my dis- 
satisfaction and annoyance; thirdly, i 
was taken intoa room filled with tobacco- 
smoke and the fumes of vodka; it con- 
tained an old table and a black, leather- 
covered lounge. Thinking it the best 
room in the house, I nodded acceptance, 
threw down my valise, and ordered a 
meal just the same as one being eaten by 
a man at the table in my bed-room, be- 
cause I couldn't order anything else; | 
could point to his dinner and motion it 
for myself. It was very good, however, 
consisting of fish-soup, fish and new po- 
tatoes. This was the most extraordinary 
hotel that has ever come under my notice; 
night and day it seemed to be under the 
control of a howling mob; it consisted of 
two divisions—one for the ragged, bare- 
footed mk, and another for the ére (?). 
Each division had its bar and lunch- 
counter. An old piano stood in the bar- 
room of the ‘‘ upper house,” for the use of 
those musically inspired by vodka. It 
had a morgue—the same that was consid- 
erately proffered to me on my arrival— 
and, for all I know, a receiving-vault in 
the basement—wise and convenient aux- 
iliaries of a bar-room. And, withal, a 
waiter, whose clever aptitude in panto- 
mime was of great service tome. Wish- 
ing to know at what time I would retire, 
he touched my watch, inclined his head 
on his hand, and closed his eyes; then to 
ask at what hour I wished to arise in the 
morning, he feigned sleep and suddenly 
opened his eyes, at the same time point- 
ing inquiringly to the hands of my watch 
which I held in my hand; next he 
munched as though eating, and again 
referred to the watch to ask when I would 
have breakfast. His questions were un- 
mistakable and his quick conceptions of 
my replies were astonishing. When a 
boat would leave for St. Petersburg was 
now the information I most desired ; re- 
peating to him the words /odka and St. 
Petersburg, at the same time holding, up 
my watch, instantly he replied by closing 
his eyes to counterfeit sleep, and then 
pointing to the hour of eleven and iterat- 
ing a succession of ch-ch-ch’s, told as 
plainly: as the best English could have 
done, that after one sleep the boat would 
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“AS I SAT IN THE DITCH MANIPULATING THE RAZOR.” 


sail at eleven o’clock; this was cheering 
news, as I had been apprehensive of a 
detention of severaldays. Two weeks of 
wandering had madea necessity for soap, 
dust-broom and shoe-brush very manifest, 
and seeing no conveniences of the sort 
about the ¢rak&r, I took from my valise 
soap and towel and wended my way toa 
secluded place on the river, where I made 
such changes in the outer man as lay 
within the renovating power of a cake of 
soap and the Vitegra River. This being 
accomplished, I decided to dispose of the 
remainder of the afternoon in inspecting 
the town and people. I had already 
seen many prostrate forms of drunken 
men, and many tangents from the sober 
line by pedestrians, but Isoon discovered, 
as I imagined, a singular phase of drunk- 
enness wherein the victim was unable to 
walk on two feet, but preceded me on the 
sidewalk on all fours, with a slow, tor- 
toise-like swing. On closer approach I 
saw his knees and feet were protected by 
shields of heavy leather, and that his 
quadrupedic locomotion was_ probably 
the result of spinal disease; then, of 
course, he became an object of pity, but 
I could not account for his apparently 
robust health and submissive expression, 





until later in the evening, when seeing 
him again passing along the streets, I 
was made to understand by a German 
musician who had come to the hotel, 
that the man crawling up and down 
the streets on hands and knees, was 
doing penance which he _ had _in- 
flicted upon himself for some real or 
imagined sin. Other cases came under 
my notice afterwards, one being that ofa 
man in a pasture lot with cattle, also 
creeping about on hands and knees, but 
whether he had put himself on a diet of 
grass, With his bovine companions, I was 
not nearenough to determine. Next I pas- 
sed through the market and several stores, 
where bread, black and white, was being 
weighed out on old-fashioned balances 
and sold by the poundor/f/uné. After asur- 
vey of the shops and streets, I walked 
several miles into the country and back 
again, that I might not discontinue too 
suddenly the vigorous, daily exercise to 
which I had been accustomed ; on my 
return I visited a cathedral of some im- 
portance, which, like all other Russian 
churches, was richly decorated in its in- 
terior with silver and gold. Thesun was 
now setting, and I repaired to a hill over- 
looking the town, where I found a rustic 











BUYING RASPBERRIES FROM A RUSSIAN MAID. 


bench that suggested a trysting-place of 
Russian spooneys. Here I sat and 
watched the canal-boats, loaded with tim- 
ber and wood for St. Petersburg, being 
hauled slowly along by noisy squads of 
men ; over the hills outside the town the 
echoing clang of a bell announced the 
galloping approach of a post-wagon ; a 
straggling drove of cows, followed by a 
herdsman, lined across the canal bridge 
into the thoroughfare; an occasional 
voice on the street called and was an- 
swered ; a little later the watchman begins 
his nightly round, and witha broad stick 
to whicha ball is attached by a string and 
is made to strike the stick by a swinging 
motion, he reverberates his ‘‘ A// is well.” 
The gloaming brings its pensive memo- 
ries of home aud friends and I return to 
the hotel to seek slumber on my leather 
couch. 

The wild, unremittent orgies of the night 
and the constant transit of revelers 
through my room made it necessary to 
sleep with one eye open, and this neces- 
sity kept both awake, so it was wellnigh a 
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sleepless night ; but still 
in possession of life and 
purse, I was quite recon- 
ciled to loss of sleep. 
With the day-dawn I was 
up to remove my dormo- 
cart from the enclosure 
by the soldier’s barracks 
to the river, where a 
thorough washing was 
necessary to restore some 
part, at least, of its origi- 
nal polish, and to make 
it presentable on board 
the steamer; this being 
done and seeing the wel- 
come arrival of the small 
craft that was to carry me 
onward toward St. Peters- 
burg, I took a farewell 
push of my cart, trundling 
it to the dock and then on 
board the boat. At the 
appointed hour the 
whistle blew, and after a 
. period of coarsely-affec- 
tionate bear-hugging and 
odd kissing on the part 
of passengers and friends, 
we swung away from the 
dock and sailed slowly 
down the narrow channel 
towards Lake Onega. 
After descending the Vit- 
egra River for a few miles, the banks of 
which are slightly elevated and enlivened 
occasionally by cheerful homes with 
blooming geraniums and _ fuchsias in 
the windows, we sailed out into the 
open lake. A swell, causing our small 
steamer to pitch somewhat, compelled 
some of the more susceptible passengers 
to hug the stanchions languidly, and 
others to exhibit more decided symp- 
toms of the sea-malady. We now had 
before us a delightful run of thirty 
miles across the southern end of this 
beautiful lake, dotted here and there with 
snowy Sails. During the first half hour 
of the voyage, the passengers busied them- 
selves in examining the dormo-cart, while 
I was puzzling my brain as to what dis- 
position to make of it; the expense of 
shipping it to America would be consider- 
able ; besides, by reason of the rough 
treatment it had received on the post- 
wagon, it had lost its original attractive 
appearance, and I was beginning to enter- 
tain a willingness to part with it for the 
merest trifle. when a wealthy Russian 
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gentleman approached me and asked me 
what I would take for it. 

I named a sum equal to what the ma- 
terial in its construction had cost; without 
a moment's hesitation he counted into my 
hand the number of roubles mentioned, 
and sent it back to his home in Vitegra by 
the same boat, there to remain as a trophy 
—perhaps to occupy some corner in the 
future antiquarian museum of that interior 
town. In size Onega is the second lake 
in Europe ; its coasts are rocky but not 
high, and covered with birch and alder, 
forming a green setting to its crystal 
waters. We reached the entrance to the 
Svir River on the western shore, between 
four and five o'clock in the afternoon. 
Our steamer was made fast to a wharf be- 
fore the town of Wosnessenie, a dingy, 
dilapidated collection of houses, on a level 
with the lake, and partially hidden by 
dense underwood. 

I expected to sail directly to St. Peters- 
burg by this boat, but no sooner had the 
gang-plank been thrown out, than an old 
woman bounded aboard and commenced 
tugging at my coatand trying todraw me 
on shore. I freed myself from her avari- 
cious grasp, but following me up and seiz- 
ing my bundles, I was almost tempted to 
pitch this feminine runner into the lake, 
when some of the passengers motioned 
me to accompany her. Then I began to 
think that the old woman knew my own 
business better than I did myself, and 
decided to follow wheresoever she might 
lead. Now that my cart had to be dis- 
gorged of its contents, we were both well 
laden with traps, including valise, blank- 
ets, provision-box, birch-bark trophies, 
etc. To satisfy me that she knew my 
destination and would take honest charge 
of me, she beckoned me to follow, which 
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I half-suspiciously did, there being no 
alternative ; she talked unremittingly as 
she lead the way through streets, lanes 
and alleys, the only word I could distin- 
guish being JPelersborg; to this I 
pinned my faith and blindly followed on, 
not knowing whether she was an escort 
to accompany me to St. Petersburg on 
foot, or whether she would prove to be a 
runner for some slab-roofed hotel. Finally 
we turned into a path leading past a num- 
ber of shanties to a small log-house 
situated on swampy ground almost at 
the river level, so that at times I was 
obliged to walk on planks to keep above 
water. ‘‘Great heavens!” thought I, 
touching my hip pocket to learn if my 
revolver were in position for a possible 
emergency, ‘‘am I to be quarantined, 
imprisoned or what?” We entered the 
house, and a first glance at a bright, clean 
floor brought a ray of hope. I followed 
her up a plain, broad stairway to a small 
room occupied only by a well-dressed 
woman. We cast our burden of packages 
on the floor; then my escort, who was 
apparently the mistress of the house, 
pointing to me and addressing the occu- 
pant of the room, then pointing to her 
and addressing me, repeated the words 
‘‘Petersborg! Petersborg!” Regarding 
this as an introduction, I lifted my huge 
straw hat and bowed deferentially. I 
further interpreted this introduction to 
mean that we were to be fellow-voyagers 
to St. Petersburg; it also now became 
agreeably evident that the woman who 
had torn me away from the steamer was 
not only the mistress of the house I then 
occupied, but that the entertainment of 
passengers between the intervals of arri- 
val and departure of steamiers was a part 
of her occupation. With some difficulty 
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I ascertained that a boat would leave for 
St. Petersburg on the following day ; so, 
after a glass of tea @ da Russ, I sallied forth 
to view the strange sights of Wosness- 
enie, one of the quaintest of Muscovite 
villages, hidden by birch trees and shrub- 
bery; the ground of the surrounding 
country, even when covered with stones 
and boulders, affording meager pasture, 
but with no tillable soil within sight; the 
buildings of logs, roofed with boards, 
black and weather-beaten for generations, 
the door-sills laved by the waters of the 
lake and river; the people poor, eking a 
half existence from the abundant fish of 
the lake and their scantily-fed cattle ; pass- 
ing through an open market I saw rude 
stands containing such commodities as 
fish, various kinds of bread, cucumbers 
and great stacks of large, red mushrooms, 
which are very abundant and constitute 
an important article of food in this part of 
the country. Wending my way slowly 
along the main thoroughfare, where small, 
rickety shops were jammed to over-flow- 
ing with all sorts of articles, from’a red 
mushroom to a barrel of vodka, I reached 
the outskirts of the town and there fol- 
lowed the stony bank of the river Svir, 
through which the beautiful, clear waters 
of Onega pass to Lake Ladoga. The 
river leaves the lake with a rapid current ; 
the shores are shallow and often bedded 
with long grass, that waves end sparkles 
under the swift, limpid water. The late- 
ness of the hour compelled me to retrace 
my course to my lodging-place, where I 
found my fellow-traveler still busy, as she 
was when I first entered the house, making 
cigarettes. A lounge in the small room 
we occupied was assigned to me for a 
bed, but my sleep was ‘const antly broken 
by people entering and leaving the room 
during the night, some sleeping on the 
floor near me. Suspecting from the early 
movements about the house that the boat 
might possibly leave sooner than I had 
anticipated, I arose at half-past four and 
held up my watch that they might indicate 
the hour for sailing ; pointing to 5 o clock, 


they almost frightened me into a series of 
somersaults. I took a glass of tea, and 


after a hurried preparation, followed my 
hostess to the boat. A well-appointed 
side-wheel steamer; much larger than 
that in which I had crossed Lake Onega, 
was to convey me through the beautiful 


Svir River, across Lake Ladoga, and 
down the Neva to the Russian capi- 
tal. The greater part of the day 
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was occupied in making the passage 
of the river; the Svir is 130 miles in 
length, averaging 150 yards in width, 
with a current of about 4 or 5 miles; its 
shores are low and rocky, the country on 
either side partially wooded, sterile and 
poorly cultivated. A method of deepen- 
ing the channel at shallow points struck 
me as very simple and inexpensive. Two 
banks of loose stone converging down 
stream from opposite shores brought the 
whole volume of water in the river to a 
focal channel in the middle, thereby se- 
curing the necessary depth. Many short 
stops were made at small towns, where 
vendors of huckleberries, red mushrooms 
and astrange variety of crawfish, thronged 
the docks. People parting with their 
friends to embark on our steamer gave 
ample opportunity to witness what I 
would call the Russian triple kiss. The 
parties to the osculatory act cross mouths 
at about the angle of the letter X, then re- 
verse the angle for a second contact, and 
for a trinal climax, with faces squarely 
vis-a-vis, they impart a savory smack that 
bears considerable evidence of cordiality. 

Late in the afternoon we entered Ladoga, 
the largest lake in Europe, being some- 
what larger than Lake Ontario ; its shores 
are generally low and wooded, the water 
clear, and its surface dotted with numerous 
sails and an occasional steamer. When 
night came on we were out of sight of 
land as completely as though in mid- 
ocean. There were first, second and third- 
class accommodations, a large room on 
the upper deck, furnished with settees and 
tables, being allotted to third-class pas- 
sengers, all of whom carry some sort of a 
teapot with which to make their favorite 
beverage. A copper tank on deck, con- 
stantly filled, afforded an unlimited supply 
of hot water for both second and third- 
class passengers, both classes generally 
carrying their own provisions, and the 
second being furnished with tables covered 
with clean linen, at which they can eat 
their own victuals or be supplied by the 
steward after the “ European style,” a very 
convenient and economical arrangement, 
but unfortunately not yet adopted in the 
Atlantic service. The steerage passengers 
were quiet and orderly, and in appearance 
very respectable. 


Fare from Vitegra to Wosnessenie, $1 00 
Supper, bed and breakfast at Wosnessenie, I 00 
Fare from Wosnessenie to St. Petersburg, 3 05 
Victualing on boat, I 00 


After a night on the ie I was seouned 
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by repeated shrieks from the steam 
whistle ; upon reaching the deck I found 
our boat at anchor and enveloped in a 
thick fog ; at eight o'clock the fog drifted 
away and we could discern the western 
shore. An hour later we entered the 
famous Neva, the outlet of Ladoga, Onega 
and their numberless feeders. Broader, 
deeper and more majestic than they,— 
‘¢T hear, amid the hush, 
The restless current’s rush, 
The Neva murmuring thro’ his crystal zone— 
A voice, portentous, deep, 
To charm a monarch’s sleep 
With dreams of power resistless as his own. 
Strong from the stormy lake, 
Pure from the springs that break 
In Valdat vales the forest’s mossy floor, 
Greener than beryl stone 
From fir woods vast and lone, 
In one full stream the braided currents pour.” 





MY DORMO-CART IN TOW. 


During our voyage the captain of the 
steamer, hearing of an American on board 
unable to communicate with any one, 
came forward and addressed me in fair 
English, He was a German who had 
spent several years on an English boat, 
and thereby gained his knowledge of the 
language. It was the first word in my own 
tongue I had heard since leaving Archangel, 
and, indifferently as it was spoken by the 
captain, never before had English so great 
acharm. He informed me of a Russian 
lady in the cabin who had expressed a 
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wish to meet ‘‘the American.” I hastened 
thither and found the person to whom I 
had been referred, a handsome, stylishly 
dressed matron of education and culture, 
speaking several languages, among them 
English. She was much interested in my 
trip and anxious to know whether I should 
write any account of it ; on replying that I 
made a few notes on the way, she impor- 
tuned me to see them, apparently being 
very curious to know what I had said of 
her country and people. I refused her 
request as politely as possible, intimating 
that my impressions of the Russians had 
been very favorable, and that I had met 
with great kindness amongst her people. 
At the end of a pleasant interview she 
promised kindly to engage a drosky to 
take me to my destination on our arrival 
at St. Petersburg. 

We were now gliding rapidly down the 
Neva; fine residences and picturesque 
villas were more numerous ; towering 
brick chimneys showed that we were al- 
ready within the manufacturing radius of 
the metropolis; gay excursion steam- 
ers swept past us; the wide fields back 
from the river waved with the ripening 
harvest ; but soon long ranges of: build- 
ings and solid blocks dropped the curtain 
over rural scenery, and with slackened 
speed we floated slowly through the 
thickening commerce of the Gulf towards 
the increasing tumult, until the Heba 
rested against the wharf in the very heart 
of the great city of the Czars. My lady 
friend soon signalled an Jvosichik who 
knew the part of the city to which I 
wished to go, and gave him the necessary 
instructions. I entered the drosky and he 
cracked his whip, then galloped away 
over the rough cobblé-stones, along 
avenues, through streets, crossing and re- 
crossing canals for a long hour, before he 
succeeded in finding the home of Mr. 
Wm. H. Dunster, an American gentleman 
who has resided eighteen years in St. 
Petersburg, and who had invited me to 
make my home with him while in that 
city. My friend was not at home, but had 
left instructions with the man in charge of 
his house to send me in a drosky to his 
summer residence at a Finnish village 
five miles from the city. Away I sped at 
the usual ven/re a terre of drosky-drivers, 
and reached this summer resort of Peters- 
burgers early in the afternoon, finding the 
American family cosily quartered in a 
quaint Finnish cottage. I was received 
with all the heartiness that could be 
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MY TRAVELS ON NEXT TO NOTHING. 

















‘4 BOARDING-HOUSE MISTRESS LEADS ME CAPTIVE TO HER HOUSE.” 


lavished on a returning prodigal son, and 
sat down with them to an afternoon dinner 
of choice viands, that would mock the 
best fatted calf of old Judea. Later in the 
afternoon I, with other guests, accom- 
panied my host and hostess in a pleasant 
walk to the Gulf of Finland, where we en- 
tered the family yacht for a delightful sail 
out upon the rippling waters of the bay, 
within easy sight of the ‘‘slender spire of 
the Citadel and Smolnoi’s wealth of span- 
gled blue.” I returned to the city after 
night, in a row-boat; during the next two 
days my time was chiefly occupied in 
visiting the countless rare attractions of 
the great city on the banded isles of the 
Neva, accounts of which have been so 
often given in books and by travelers 
that I forego any attempt at description, 
and towards evening on August roth, on 


board the elegantly-appointed steamer 
Oleaborg I sailed out into the Gulf, 
leaving behind the swelling dome of St. 
Isaac’s, the countless minarets, the majes- 
tic towers of the Nevski cloister and the 
looming shaft of Alexander. Off on the 
southern shore is the palace of Peterhoff, 
and on the opposite northern shore the 
grim fortifications of Cronstadt. The next 
forenoon we entered the rock-bound har- 
bor of Helsingfors, where a stop of eight 
hours afforded ample time to survey this 
picturesque city, and to walk for several 
miles into the country amongst the sturdy 
Finlanders. Another stop at Abo, and 
then a cautious, winding course amongst 
the endless rocky islets of the Baltic, then 
penetrating the Swedish coast by a magnifi- 
cently rugged fjord, we reached Stock- 
holm, the queen of Scandinavian cities, 
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after a voyage of three days. A panorama 
of Stockholm from the elevated granite 
mountains by which it is environed is im- 
posing in the extreme—its numerous is- 
lands connected by beautiful bridges giv- 
ing it a striking resemblance to Venice, 
but far excelling it in natural features. On 
the following morning I took train for 
Gottenburg, reaching that place about ten 
o'clock in the evening, intending to sail 
for England by the first steamer. When 
finding that no passenger boat would sail 
for any port in England or Scotland within 
five days, I endeavored to find passage on a 
freight boat, but being again unsuccessful, 
I decided to occupy the period of five days 
in familiarizing myself with this interest- 
ing commercial city, making pedestrian 
journeys into the surrounding country, 
and scaling the purple, heather-covered 
mountains by which Gottenburg is 
flanked on every side. 

While in a café 1 was so fortunate as to 
find a well-educated Swede, who spoke 
English very creditably, but was afflicted 
with an uncontrollable love for beer. He 
expressed a willingness to accompany me 
about the city, and 1 accepted his offer, 
understanding that I was at the same 
time accepting an obligation to supply 
him with beer. <A part of each day I se- 
cured his services at no greater expense 
than a bottle of brewed inspiration about 
once an hour; and beer being only five 
cents a bottle, at a very trifling outlay I 
had a most willing and voluble cicerune. 

A steerage passage from Gottenburg to 
London cost me $5.25. Before going on 
board on the day of sailing I entered the 
market, purchased a loaf of bread, a piece 
of cheese, six boiled eggs, one pound of 
bologna, two pounds of ripe currants, 
and two wine-bottles filled with milk; 
thus provisioned for a two days’ cruise, 
onthe morning of the fifth day I boarded 
one of the boats of a fine line of steamers 
plying between Gottenburg and London. 
The limited steerage accommodations of 
the ship were already occupied by some 
eighteen or twenty Finnish emigrants, so I 
was assigned a place in the hold with a 
number of English sailors returning from 
Sweden. Our quarters were altogether 
preferable to the narrow, dark, steerage 
apartment, being above clean, fresh bales 
of wooden fiber. Powerful fumes of 
sulphur emanating from great quantites 
of matches in the same compartment, 
was the only disagreeable feature, leading 
some of the salts to make many irreverent 





but ludicrous comparisons between their 
present sulphurous conditions and their 
future prospects. 

In a little over two days we reached 
Gravesend on the Thames, from which 
point we were sent by rail to London 
without additional cost. AsI had ona 
previous trip spent three weeks in the 
great city, on this occasion I devoted but 
a day to sight-seeing and an evening 
to the Colonial Exhibition then being 
held. 

On August 27th, at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, | again entered Liverpool, and 
on the following day a steam-tender bore 
out to the S.S. Arizona, lying in mid- 
channel of the Mersey. After nine days 
of ocean life, repeating all the experiences 
of the outward voyage, on September 
6th, at daybreak, I was on deck to greet 
the welcome panorama of New York Bay. 


SUMMARY OF DISTANCES AND EXPENSES. 


Canned goods for the trip..............-.. $1 70 
Railroad fare to New York........... er 40 
Express charges on luggage to New York.. 1 50 
Steerage ticket to Trondhjem ............. 23 00 
Extras on Atlantic steamer.............--. I 00 
Expenses at Liverpool and Hull........... 3 00 
Board at Trondhjem (2 days)...........+. 2977 
PORE BD WN io csiiccncnayinndawemeadecaan 8 50 


Victualing on Norwegian steamer (8 days).. 6 72 


ee eT Creer ree go 
Board at Vard6 (2 days)............+0s+05 2 52 
Boat hire, transfer of luggage, etc......... 2 43 
_. Provisions for voyage to Archangel........ 80 


Fare from Vard6é to Archangel (voluntary). 10 00 
1 00 





Transfer of luggage at “  ..........4.. 
Drosky hire at Solombolsk (twice) ........ I 00 

Board at Solombolsk (10 days, including 
provisions for cart journey)...........-. It co 
RR re eee ee ree 9 40 

Provisions bought on the road from Arch- 
Oe en are 2 00 
Supper, bed and breakfast at Vitegra...... 75 
Fare between Vitegra and St. Petersburg... 6 05 
Expenses in St. Petersburg..../.......-.-- 2 50 
Fare from St. Petersburg to Stockholm. .... 8 50 
Victualing on steamer to ie eae 2 00 
Expenses at Stockholm ...........-...-+. I 25 
Railroad fare to Gottenburg.......... eoess § O04 
Refreshments at railway stations. ...... visi 50 
Expenses at Gottenburg (41g days)......... 3 48 
Fare from Gottenburg to London.......... 5 25 
Provisions for the voyage...............-- 54 
Cab hire in London...............0000+0 75 
One night in London... ............+.2++55 I 00 
Admission to Colonial Exhibition.......... 25 
Fare to Liverpool..........0...-..eseeee: 2 50 
Expenses at Liverpool......... ....-++++- I 50 
Steerage passage to New York............ 20 00 
Extras on Atlantic steamer................ I 00 
Railroad fare from New York to Maplewood — 40 
Total cost of trip. ........2.22006 $152 90 
Distance traveled........ ....ssee. I 1,293 miles. 


Number of dayS. ..........s.0000 
Average distance traveled daily. ... 
Average expense per mile......... 


132 miles. 
116 cents. 








MR. G. L. WATSON 


BY T. 
**Can that really be the wee Pearl second 
boat?” said a gentleman who was seated 
beside the writer of this article in a little 
hillock of heather on the Isle of Cumbrae, 
known as the ‘‘Big Cumrae” amongst 
yachting men and _ sailors generally. 
‘Tt is the wee Pearl second boat,” was 
my reply, ‘‘but what is it that is lead- 
ing her?” Our resting point overlooked that 
part of the Frith of Clyde known as the 
Sound of Bute; it was blowing a hard 
breeze from the northwest, and the two 
little barkies were laboring home through 
a lumpy cross sea, which is at frequent 
times raised there by the meeting of the 
tides. The Arran hills, whichlay beyond, 
were lighted up every now and then by 
the sunlight playing among the bowlders 
and rocky burn channels. Goatfell was 
bare to the peak, the sweet wee village of 
Corrie, with its white-washed walls stood 
revealed ’gainst the purple heather, the 
home of hundreds of grouse, and away 
to the left the banner of the Duke of 
Hamilton on the old battlements of Bro- 
dick Castle, told of the near approach of 
the twelfth of August, and the arrival of 
the grouse party for the autumn. It was 
a lovely Clyde yachting day, and the 
breeze as fresh as any of the hard-weather 
sailors of ‘‘Old Clutha could wish.” 

The scenery did not interest my com- 
panion much. He was none other than 
Fife of Fairlie, the builder of such re- 
nowned vessels as Funa, Neva, Cythera, 
Tixhund, and numerous other vessels 
which had swept the yachting seas of the 
south. 

“ It is no doubt the Pear/ second boat, but 
whatever is the leading one, I know no/,” I 
said again, as I lowered my binocular, just 
about the same time as the leader lowered 
her foresail to a, squall. ‘‘ I know not what 
it can be myself,” said Mr. Fife, ‘‘unless it 
be she new boat built by that lad Watson.” It 
was the new boat built by ‘hat lad Watson, 
and the pioneer boat of a long line of 
successful British yachts. As the two 
boats live through the lumpy sea which 
rolled restlessly inthe Tan Sound between 
the two islands, the Big and Wee Cum- 
braes, we walked from the hill to Mill 
Point, the little yachting capital of the 
island, pulled on board the Commodore, 











AND THE THISTLE. 
DYKES. 


and found that the winner was the Clotilde, 
a five-ton cutter designed by Mr. G. L. 
Watson, of Glasgow, for Mr. Colquhoun, 
an Irish gentleman. 

There was a protest, and the protest 
was ruled rightly enough in favor of the 
wee Pearl, for Watson had designed the 
Clotilde so as to get the full benefit of Irish 
measurement, and this allowed license of 
half a ton extra in class and measurement 
calculations. That was the second per- 
formance of Clotilde, she having made a 
very good appearance in a previous match 
up to a point, when something like an 
all-round smash happened. That I should 
choose that performance at Mill Point as 
the one which signalized a long list of 
success, is because it ina manner heralded 
Mr. Watson’s career. Pearl had for four 
years been considered invincible. No 
fewer than four boats were built to beat 
her, amongst others three by Mr. John 
Inglis, of Pointhouse, the well-known 
shipbuilder and enthusiastic yachtsman. 
Not one of them, however, could wrest 
a single flag from her; and Mr. Allan 
Buchanan, owner of the Fairlie craft, with 
Allan Fife, builder and designer of the 
Fairlie flier, at the tiller, held their own 
against allcomers. That Pear/ could have 
been beaten even by a vessel half a ton 
bigger was considered by some yachts- 
men impossible. It was a fair enough race, 
however, and was on merit, as time proved. 
It will be better to look back a little, how- 
ever, to Mr. G. L. Watson, and his first 
boat—a boat of a very different type. 

Mr. George L. Watson is the son of the 
late Dr. Watson, of Glasgow, a well-known 
physician, and first saw the world in 
October of that year of British science, 
the great exhibition year, 1857. The toy- 
hood days of his boyhood were spent 
amongst little ships of a size with which 
most bairns in a seaport town are very 
familiar. Education over, he was entered as 
an apprentice, with Messrs. Robert Napier 
& Sons, of Govan, the chief shipbuilding 
firm on the Clyde ¢hen, and one which 
still has a world-wide reputation for the 
naval as well as the mercantile ships which 
are delivered from its stocks. 

Sir William Pearce, of Fairfield Bennet, 
the head of the Fairfield Co. (late John 
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Elder & Co.) and known as the builder of 
Etruria, Umbria, Alaska, etc., and the 
North German liners, then plain Mr. 
William Pearce, was manager of the yard. 
The drawing office had then within it the 
best men to be found in the kingdom, and 
so Mr. Watson commenced the hard part 
of the education of his life in a first-class 
school. Designing steamers in the boy- 
hood of his apprenticeship, he had to see 
his plans regularly applied in the modeling 
and constructing, and, in short, knock- 
ing in and about drawing-office, modeling- 
room, and building-yard, learned his busi- 
ness in that thorough manner which is not 
only desirable, but actually essential in a 
shipbuilder. 

It was in 1871, a year memorable in 
Scotland as that in which the Marquis of 
Lorne was married to Her Royal High- 
ness .Princess Louise, that Mr. Watson 
thought he might design a yacht. _ Fife, of 
Fairlie, had at that time the designing of 
Clyde yachts very much to himself; Boag, 
his neighbor at Fairlie, occasionally put- 
ting a small one into the water, but not a 
vessel of consequence. At Greenock, 
Steele & Co., with big schooners and 
cutters like Sz/ene and Ouimara, had 
earned a name, but yacht designing had 
never been made a specialty by those 
who were connected with great ship-yards. 
It was Mr. G. L.’s time; ‘‘he thought to 
set the Clyde on fire,” and this he would 
have done according to strict scientific 
principles, if, unfortunately, he Fad not 
found that she strict scientific principles were 
wrong. To quote his own words— 

‘‘It was believed then that the mid 
area governed resistance of a vessel; in 
fact, that the resistance of a vessel was 
in proportion to her mid area. I thought 
that if I could design a boat having a 
minimum mid area and consequent resist- 
ance, and a maximum stability (that is, 
ability to carry sail), that she was bound 
to be an exceedingly fast boat.” 

The boat designed was the Peg Wo/- 
jingion and about as queer a vessel as 
I ever saw in Clyde. She was 25 feet 
long, 9 feet 7 inches wide, and she drew 
actually only g inches of water. She 
had a deep, metal keel, weighing half a 
ton. She was, indeed, the first boat that 
ever had the whole of her ballast carried 
outside. Of course, they carry it inside 
now, but in a different fashion, Burns 
says that 
‘‘ The best-laid schemes of mice and men gang 
aft agley.’ 
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So did Mr. Watson’s, and Peg Woffington 
carried no racing flag. A peculiarity about 
the boat was the ram bow. ‘This may be 
explained by the fact that at that time 
the rule for measurement measured length 
on deck, and it was, therefore, advanta- 
geous to get as great length as possible on 
the water line, with a minimum length of 
deck. The water line length of Peg was 
a foot longer than the deck length, as the 
drawing shows. 

Clotide being found successful, a five- 
tonner of exact measurement was. de- 
signed. This was the well-known JV7ri. 
She was named from the new motor or 
form of speed then introduced, was a 
company vessel, and was owned by 
Messrs. Jno. Lawrence, Lloyds Surveyor, 
now of Barrow-in-Furness, Mr. Joseph 
B. Hilliard, and, no doubt, the designer 
reserved a few planks in her for himself, 
though his name never appeared in the 
entry list. This was a boat very much in 
Clotdde’s lines. It may be well to state 
here that Mr. Watson, after he had left 
Messrs. Napier’s yard, entered that of 
Messrs. Inglis & Son at Pointhouse, where 
he designed several steamers, and there 
he might have remained, for his work 
was much valued, but in 1873 he had 
started for himself as Messrs. G. L. Wat- 
son &Co., Naval Architects, having rather 
caught the yacht designing fever. Pear 
having been sold at the end of the 
previous season, a new Fairlie boat, 
the Camelia, proved Vril’s toughest oppo- 
nent, but the ‘‘black with white chev- 
ron,” the colors of the first named, were 
invariably those which were seen at the 
masthead of the first boat which came 
home to the commodore. Down in the 
‘*South Countree,” Mr: Bevor Webb, 
whose vessels, Ga/afea and Genesifa, are 
well known in America, had made a dis- 
tinct hit, or what a horse-breeder would 
call a ‘‘nick,” with Freda. Challenges 
led to matches for £100 a side, best of 
three to run against the Clyde boats, and 

Vrid and Cameha went down half-way to 
Holyhead. Freda beat the pair, Vril tak- 
ing one race from the English boat ; Ca- 
mela was. found to be over-matched. 
Still, Vv was as good as Freda, bar the 
handling, many thought, and patronage to 
Mr. Watson was extended on Clyde to the 
entrusting him with the building of ten- 
tonners. We had from him successively 
of ten-ton cutters, Verve, Quiraing, Madge, 
Verve (the second), U/rin and Queen Mab. 
Queen Mab, of these, still holds court 
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amongst ten-tonners. Verve began with a 
brilliant performance up Loch Fyne, and 
in a long, hard beat from Skipness Point, 
showed great weatherly qualities, beating 
the hitherto invincible Florence, designed 
by Mr. James Reid. of Port Glasgow, an 
enthusiastic yachtsman in every sense of 
the word. But lorence could reach bet- 
ter than Verve, and it was not till Quramg 
came out that Watson, ascending the lad- 
der gradually, stood at the top of yacht 
designers or builders as regards ten-ton- 
ners. Captain John Barr, of TZhisée, 
learned much of his art in Quiramg, it 
may be fair to remark, and helped the 
designer well b th in Scotch and English 
waters. Madge followed Quiramg, and 
it is of no use writing much about her in 
this article, or of the others which fol- 
lowed. Each of these boats in succession 
showed the designer gradually giving 
more length, less beam, and more lead in 
the keel. Beam, it may be as well to 
state, is no more a monopoly of American 
yacht builders than it is of east-coast Scotch 
fishermen, who still stick to it in spite of 
all advice to modify it and give a little more 
depth and ballast to their frail craft. It is 
a feature of American yachting and no 
more. Where beam was heavily taxed 
the yacht designers found on our side of 
the Atlantic that by adopting great depth 
and displacement, which are now taxed, 
they were able to carry the same, or even 
more canvas. This taxation of beam had 
to be evaded, and the somewhat round- 
about and exclusive method indicated 
had to be taken of avoiding it. If the 
law had allowed them, beam would have 
been used and found useful. In our 
length class boats, where beam goes un- 
taxed (and we have had boats of three 
beams for length, some of them a little 
broader), the success of taking a ‘‘wee 
bit o' beam” into consideration has been 
well proved. If we on this side, under 
modern rules, make more use of beam 
now, it is simply that the law allows us 
to do that which our best naval architects 
would have liked to do long ago. 

From five and ten-tonners Mr. Wat- 
son's next bound was to a hundred-ton 
cutter. ‘This was the Vanduara, for Mr. 
John Clark, of Gateside, Paisley, and of 
the steam yacht Mohican, a gentleman 
who has done a great deal for the pastime 
on Clyde. The celebrated steel cutter’s 
performances I need not allude to. H. 
R. H. the Prince of Wales bought Formosa 
at the end of 1879 to head the yacht win- 
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ning list. I was in the steel cutter in the 
opening matches, and when sheets came 
on board in the third mile of our course 
on Thames, in our first match, saw that 
the Princes chances of success were 
gone. The Vanduara ranged right up in 
the Formosa’s weather-bow, as if the latter 
had been a barge. On the third day's con- 
secutive racing, we had a hard beat up 
the Thames from the Mouse Light. We 
rounded the lee-mark last boat in a hard- 
ening breeze. O'Neil, then captain of 
Cuckoo, witha broken topmast dangling, 
almost forced us about, and this when we 
were on right tack going dead like a gray- 
hound at her hare in close quarters for 
Formosa. 

Three tacks and we find ourselves at 
biscuit-chucking distance, a length ahead 
in his lee-bow. The Prince was on board 
himself, with his two sons, Princes Albert 
Victor and George. The late Mr. Tom 
Cuthbert, better known as ‘‘ Paddy Cuth- 
bert,” of the old Vampire or Bat, was 
sailing member, and at the late Captain 
Meckie’s and the pilot's request, hailed 
Formosa for water, as the ground was 
under bow five feet. They went about; 
we swung round on his weather-bow, 
and the race was over. This gave Mr. 
Watson a very great lift in all British 
yachting waters, though in all honesty 
and fairness the steel cutter was well 
tackled by Samoena at the close of the 
year. 

The system of ballasting Vanduara, 
and first introduced by Watson, is well 
known; lead is turned into a guttered 
trough of steel plates in a molten con- 
dition, some loose lead, of course, being 
kept for trimming purposes. Wendur was 
ballasted in the same fashion; so is 
Thistle and Volunteer. 

The boat Wendur, schooner ZLenore— 
the lost Lenore of Edgar Allan Poe andG. 
L. Watson, for she was the best British 
schooner ever unraced, if the term is ad- 
missible—I need not allude to, but come to 
Thisile. The secrecy preserved about this 
boat gave her a reputation ere she was 
born, and she has steadily maintained it. 
Originally designed as 85 feet in load 
water-line, she was raced in British waters 
as 86 feet, having been put a little deeper 
into the water. She is 20 feet 3 inches in 
beam and 14 feet 1 inch deep. The New 
York rule does not tax beam, so Mr. Wat- 
son has used as much beam as he thought 
necessary forhis purpose. In cablegrams 
sent out to New York a large number of 
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the correspondents seemed to forget this, 
for /rex in New York would only have been 
allowed a couple of minutes. The lines 
of the new ship may be described in brief 
as follows: ‘‘ Very straight forward, avery 
little hollow in the extreme end of the 
load line, a nice round line aft; she has ex- 
tremely light and easy quarters, with very 
clean buttock lines. Her greatest breadth 
is on deck, and she carries a very easy 
bilge.” As usual with steel boats, there 
has been experienced a little difficulty in 
keeping her bottom clean, and a few bar- 
nacles were found adhering to her plates the 
last time she was docked for scrubbing. 
Electroid, a mercurial commixture, like all 
of these compositions, has been used, but it 
is no better than the ordinary Cramond 
paint. The performances in British waters 
have from time to time been well de- 
scribed. The best, undoubtedly, was that 
at Wemyss Bay regatta, where she started 
10 do the distance to Larges, one-fourth 
of the course, and in that time, in a rat- 
tling breeze, ran out of hertime from /rex, 
which, when the breeze came away, was 
only 200 yardsastern. When she finished, 
Thistle had all available kites flying and 
was going thirteen knots anhour. Lieu- 
tenant Henn having been asking in the 
Field for information as to the boat in a 
breeze, it may be well to inform him, 
along with others, that she has more than 
disappointed, agreeably, her owner in this 
respect. He had no doubts as to her 


proving a good light and fair weather per- 
former, but trembled not a little when 
thinking of her spars about breeze and 
sea-way work. No boat could do better, 
however, as regards such; and, to use the 
designer's own words, ‘‘Under canvas 
snugged a little, there could not be found 
afloat a more able or more comfortable 
boat.” 

Mr. Watson’s steam yachts Amy, 850 
tons (Mr. Stewart), winner of the gold 
medal; Mohican, 700 tons (Commodore 
John Clark), which will go out with a 
party to witness the matches; Vanduara, 
steam yacht, successor tothe steel cutter, 
and others, are triumphs of naval architect- 
ure. 

Thistle will be especially fast in light 
winds, and hard to beat in any weather. 
She is under the command of Captain 
John Barr, a native of Gourock, who 
made his reputation successively in 
Blanche, ten-ton cutter; Quiraing, ten-ton 
cutter; Nep/une, ten-ton cutter; Jfay, 
forty-ton cutter; and Ciara, twenty- 
ton cutter; the latter well known in 
America. Captain Barr has a crew of 
twenty-one good Clyde yachtsmen, and 
has for mate Alec Macdonald, a very able 
yachtsman, who was under the late Capt. 
Mackie in the Wendur. May the best 
boat win, say all good yachtsmen. Nemo 
me impune lacessit, is all the motto we wish 
to add. It is the one we always write 
under our ‘‘ Thistle.” 





THE GAME AND LAWS OF AMERICAN FOOTBALL, 


BY WALTER C. 


Division of labor has been so thoroughly 
and successfully carried out on the foot- 
ball field that a player nowadays must 
train for a particular position as much as 
he would ona ball nine. ‘There is, how- 
ever, the same call for a general prepara- 
tion which is met with in all athletic 
contests. During the summer it is well to 
take a few preliminary steps toward the 
more active work of the real football 
season. Half-backs and backs ought to 
practice kicking some daily throughout 
the summer, while rushers need only 
take any kind of exercise which shall 
improve their wind. With the beginning 
of August men who have been smoking 
during the summer should begin to forego 
some of their pleasure. Let this be done 
gradually, so that by September the man 
is fit to go without the weed altogether. 
With September the real work commences. 
The first day or two will prove hard— 
particularly so in case of the heat hold- 
ing on late. When this happens it is 
advisable to begin playing as late in the 
afternoon as possible and take extra care 
As soon 


to have repeated intermissions. 
as a cool day comes a regular game 
should be played of two three-quarters, 
and this will make every man feel the 


need of training. If a man has never 
played the game before he should cer- 
tainly read the rules and spend a few 
days in watching the men, so that he 
shall have a fair idea of the meaning of 
the terms. The few cardinal points to 
be noted are that the ball must not be 
batted with the hand or thrown forward; 
that if it has been last touched by one 
of your own side behind you, you are 
off side and cannot touch it; that you 
cannot tackle an opponent unless he 
has the ball, and that if you are fairly 
held with the ball you must say, ‘‘ Down.” 
You can ‘‘heel” a ball caught on the fly 
from a kick, or throw forward, or bat, 
by an opponent, or from a ‘‘punt. out” 
by one of your own side. Remember- 
ing these facts will keep you busy the 
first few days. Every player should be- 
gin his course in the rusher line. It is 
there that he will learn most quickly what 
to do, and, particularly, what not to do. 
For the first few days you will go home 
utterly worn out and discouraged, and 


CAMP. 


yet before ten days have passed you will 
be able to stand fifteen or twenty min- 
utes’ rushing with comparative ease. 
When this point is reached it is time to 
decide for what position you are best 
fitted. 


DIVISION OF PLAYERS. 


There are three principal divisions of 
players, which might better, perhaps, be 
considered as two—the ‘‘backs” and 
‘*half-backs ” and the ‘‘rushers.” The work 
of the ‘‘ back,” on the best trained teams, 
is that of a third ‘‘half-back.” The 
‘‘rushers,” or, as they are often called, 
the ‘‘forwards,” are seven in number, 
and when the ball is ‘‘down,” their line 
should form out across the field covering 
the opponents. Their work is best de- 
scribed as a steady, continuous rush 
from beginning to end of the game. A 
few years ago, to describe the duty of one 
rusher was to give a description fitting all, 
but now each one of the seven has a dif- 
ferent. line of action. These particular 
duties we will take up later in describing 
the individual positions. The prime needs 
of the rusher are strength and endurance. 
It is the main object of the rusher, when 
on the move, to obtain possession of 
the ball and to keep it in the hands of 
his side as much of the time as possible. 
In order to do this he must follow close 
after it whenever it is in his domain, and 
never hesitate to throw himself headlong 
upon it, even in the very midst of the 
kicking feet. When the ball is ‘‘down” 
in a scrimmage, or ‘thrown in” from 
touch, he must be in his position in the 
line. 

Remember that this lining up quickly 
is one of the great secrets of first-class 
forward play, and without it the best 
points of the game cannot be success- 
fully executed. Moreover, want of speed 
in lining up gives the opponents an op- 
portunity to maneuver their men, which 
will surely result in the scoring of points. 
It is the duty of a rusher line to cover 
the opponents well, and, as far as they 
lawfully can, to assist their own half- 
backs. If, when an opponent comes 
with the ball, you should attempt to tackle 
and miss, do not give him up. Follow 
him hard; he is handicapped by having 
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the ball to carry, and, in addition, is run- 
ning straight for a half-back whom he 
must eventually endeavor to dodge or 
pass. When that moment comes, if you 
are following him, as you should be, he 
has no chance. Remember, that having 
once tried for him, he is your man, and it 
is your business to see that he comes 
down. 

In tackling a man a rusher should al- 
ways take pains not to let him pass the 
ball. He should avoid the error of turn- 
ing all his attention to throwing the man. 
A good, neat rusher will bring down his 
man invariably with the ball. Rushers 
should not attempt long runs, but short 
dashes, gaining ground straight ahead. 
To make a circle around opposing rush- 
ers is beautiful in theory but useless in 
practice, as it only results in losing 
ground and carrying the ball across the 
field, when it probably is the desire of the 
captain to have the play where the ball 
was at the outset. Another thing that 
theory holds to be excellent, but which 
the practical captain finds a failure, is any 
very great amount of passing in the 
rusher line. It works well against weaker 
teams, but against a line of trained for- 
wards gains little ground, and, in many 
cases, results in losing the ball. Better 
to have the ball down than to give it to 
the opponents. Rushers must be particu- 
larly careful not to get in one another's 
way—especially when certain quick man- 
euvers are being made in the line. In 
tackling always go low, aiming at the 
waist. Aman should be careful not to 
be fooled by a pretense of passing the 
ball; he should see it leave the hands of 
the runner, or else stop him. Iftwo tackle 
together they must exercise judgment, 
and one try to wrest the ball away as the 
other throws the man. Running rushers, 
generally the two ends, must get up the 
field hard under a kick. They must be 
there when the ball falls in order to gain 
the distance of the half’s kick. 


HALF-BACKS AND BACKS. 


‘‘Half-backs” and ‘‘backs” must be 
fast, cool and good tacklers. In addition, 
they must be thoroughly skilled kickers. 
It is not necessary that they should all be 
drop-kickers, but good punters they must 
be. The gencral play is for the three to 
make a kind of movable triangle, with 
the two halves in front thirty or forty feet 
behind the rushers, while the back assists 
either one in emergencies and receives 
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and returns unusually long kicks which 
come over the heads of the halves. 
Steady and constant practice in kicking is 
necessary. No half can keep at his best 
with only the little kicking he gets to do 
in a game. He should put in an hour 
or two outside daily in punting. At the 
same time he must practice catching. It 
is not enough to be moderately sure of 
catching a fly—a half-back must be sure 
every time. There is nothing so demor- 
alizing toa good line of forwards as a 
‘‘mutting” half-back. After a muff or 
two you will see the rushers either 
standing motionless in their tracks, in- 
stead of going up and down the field, 
or all like a flock of sheep coming back 
toward the half in order to be ready to 
recover the ball in case of another muff. 
Lack of confidence in their own half- 
backs completely ruins them for any 
real rusher work. On this account it is 
indispensable to have thoroughly reliable 
halves. 

In tackling runners half-backs must 
go forward to meet them. As soon as 
the man appears through the rusher line 
the half must start forward at a moderate 
pace and take the man as early as possi- 
ble in order to save all the ground he 
can. In returning kicks, also, the half 
should go as far forward as possible be- 
fore the kick because every step means 
so much gain at the other end.  Half- 
backs must always make up their minds 
rapidly. Where it is possible to decide 
before the ball comes so much the better. 
When that is impossible, make sure of the 
ball, and in the rapid glance after it set- 
tles in the hands, decide whether to kick, 
pass, orrun. The work of a ‘‘ back” is 
the same, with one exception, and that 
is that he can never afford to run so much 
risk of losing his kick as can the half, for 
if he is tackled with the ball on him the 
gain in distance advanced for the oppo- 
nents is always great. 


INDIVIDUAL POSITION, 


First among the individual positions 
comes that of the ‘‘quarter-back,” the key, 


as it were, to the American game. He it 
is who, receiving the ball from the ‘‘cen- 
ter-rusher,” or ‘‘snap-back,” as he 1s 
more commonly called, passes it to some 
other player fora kick orrun. He thus 
directs the entire game. Of late years, by 
a simple system of signals, every player 
knows where the ball is going from the 
hands of his quarter and is thus prepared 
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for the execution of the play. Sometimes 
the captain gives the signals, sometimes 
the middle rusher, and sometimes the 
quarter-back. Cool cunning and dexterity 
are the attributes for a successful quarter. 
A small man is apt to be better qualified 
for the position. His chief practice must 
be in receiving the ball from the snap- 
back and passing it quickly and accurately. 
He ought to practice this throwing the 
ball all through the winter in order to 
have it fully under his command. He 
must be a good tackler, and assist both 
the rushers and the halves in this particu- 
lar. 
THE SNAP-BACK. 


The “center-rusher” takes the ball 
whenever a scrimmage occurs, and, on 
most teams, whenever the ball goes out 
of bounds. Ina scrimmage he places it 
on the ground, and at a signal from his 
quarter, snaps the ball back by a down- 
ward and backward pressure with his 
foot. To do this accurately and surely 
necessitates uninterrupted practice, and 
that, too, under trying circumstaiices. 
It is not enough to be able to do it when 
no one wishes to interfere, but he must 
expect to be pushed and made unsteady 
by his opponents. It is also his duty to 
protect, as much as possible, his quarter- 
back from the rush of the opposing for- 
wards when the ball goes. 


THE END-RUSHERS, 


The ‘‘end-rushers” probably have 
more variety than the rest of the forward 
line. No man should expect to play 
there until he has served an apprentice- 
ship, as it were, elsewhere among the 
rushers, for experience is extremely valu- 
able in that position. One of their par- 
ticular duties is to go up the field under 
the half-back’s kicks—to be on hand when 
the ball comes down, ready to take im- 
mediate advantage of a’ muff or fumble. 
Another is to prevent the success of 
strategic plays when the ball is put in 
from touch. They must be fast runners 
and expert tacklers, in order to prevent 
running halves from going around the 
ends. They ought, also, to be scouts, in 
keeping up a constant survey of the posi- 
tion of their opponents, and be ever ready 
to give timely warning of a change in 
position of rushers or half-backs. 

OTHER POSITIONS. 

The “right” and ‘‘left guard” and the 

**next-to-the-ends” are relatively every 
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bit as important as the individual posi- 
tions above described; but every team 
has a different way of using these men, 
and the methods depend entirely upon the 
qualifications of the men—the only real 
separation being in the fact that the 
‘‘ruards” have to act more as assistants 
of the center, and the others of the wings 
or ‘‘ ends.” 


THE PLACER. 


While every man on a team should be 
competent to hold the ball properly for a 
place-kick, it is usually the custom to 
have one or two particularly trained for 
this duty. It is by no means as easy as 
it looks, and every place-kicker is more 
at home when his own -man is holding 
the ball for him. The ‘‘placer” must be 
a man with steady hands and not in the 
least nervous. Each man has some par- 
ticular fad about placing a ball; but the 
best way for beginners is as follows: 
When you bring the ball out mark with 
your heel on the goal line the spot oppo- 
site the touch-down. Don't let any one 
of your own side touch the ball and don’t 
drop it. Walk out to the spot indicated 
by the kicker. Lie down on the ground— 
careful not to let the ball touch—on the 
same side of the ball as the foot the kicker 
kicks with. Suppose him to be ‘‘right- 
footed,” you lie on the right side of the 
ball; rest your right elbow on the ground, 
holding the ball between your hands with 
the forefinger of the left hand on the 
lacing and the ball resting 6n your right 
hand. Aim it according as he directs. 
When it is satisfactory, you place the ball 
on the ground by withdrawing the right 
hand, which must not be so far under the 
ball as to turn it when withdrawn; still 
steady the ball with the left forefinger on 
the lacing and Jook at the ball, not at the 
goal. Keep your eyes on the ball and 
don’t move it a hairs breadth; then, if a 
goal be not obtained, it is not your fault. 


THE GOAL KICKER, 


The goal kicker does most of the place 
kicking on the field. He is usually found 
among the half-backs, because their posi- 
tion fits them for accurate and cool kick- 
ing. To be a good goal kicker, however, 
he must be more than this. He must be 


able to kick a long distance; he must have 
a trained eye and steady nerves, for fre- 
quently a touch-down is secured only a 
few seconds before the call of ‘‘ Time,” 
and to aim, place and send the ball over 
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between the posts while the referee stands, 
watch in hand, counting the seconds, re- 
quires the best of nerves. Akicker, when 
about to try for goal, should select a good 
spot on the ground, stand over his placer 
and carefully direct the change in position, 
taking care to note the wind, until he is 
satisfied, then watch for the ball to be 
placed and with one step and aswing send 
it over. One step is enough, except on 
long kicks, and it gives the opponents less 
time to charge, besides not interfering with 
the aim as much as arundoes. Remem- 
ber that the nearer the goal you place it 
the less is the variation for the same angle, 
so that you should always place it as near 
as you can, without risk of opponents 
touching it when they charge. 

A little attention to what is the result of 
some years of experimenting will save 
young players from wasting time in going 
through, needlessly, the same mistakes as 
the men who have gone before. In tack- 
ling, there should be one constant thought: 
‘*Take the man low.” High tacklers are 
no more than so many flies which a good 
runner can brush off with little effort, 
whereas a low tackler is invariably an 
awkward obstacle for even the best men 
to get by. Once in a great while one 
sees a really successful high tackler, but 
he is always a man who sweeps over 
from behind and at the side of the runner, 
and to do this, he must ‘surpass any man 
whom he tackles in speed. In tackling 
a man who uses his arm well, it is best to 
try to push his arm up as you go in for his 
waist. In running with the ball, always 
hold it resting along the forearm with the 
hand bent over the end or point, thus 
pressing it up so that there is no chance 
of its being knocked out, and yet it is 
ready to pass if necessary. Use the other 
arm to push off the opponents by either a 
straight push against the chest, or when 
running by a man a downward sweep, 
brushing his hands down as you go by. 
In passing the ball any distance, it should 
be thrown by a horizontal sweep of the 
arm, sending it revolving upon its short 
axis, with that axis vertical. It then 
skims along almost as a flat dish would, 
preserving both the speed and aim. In 
drop kicking the ball should fall on its end, 
tilting slightly either way from or toward 
the kicker. ‘The former method prevailed 
up to a year or two ago, but of late many 
kickers have been unusually successful 
with the latter, particularly as far as ac- 
curacy is concerned. In punting, the ball 
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should be met with that part of the foot 
just forward of the instep, and not the toe. 
Even a kick from the instep is better than 
to try to drive it from the toe. Both in 
dropping and punting the kicker must 
practice the side swing of the leg and 
thigh. Only long practice will acquire 
proficiency in this. When you start to 
kick you are facing almost at right angles 
tothe course the ball is to take. As you 
step forward, your direction is a sort of 
arc coming toward the direction the ball 
is to take, and as you swing, the leg 
sweeps around in a half circle, the body 
also turning slightly, so that as the foot 
meets the ball all possible force is at that 
moment thrown into the sweeping foot as 
the leg straightens out and the body is 
brought up. A very good point to remem- 
ber is not to throw the ball up when you 
are going to kick it, but merely to drop it 
from the hand to the foot, so that the time 
between its leaving the hand and starting 
from the foot may be as short as possible. 
In catching the ball most men find more 
success in taking it in the arms than in the 
hands, and it is a much more secure posi- 
tion in case a rusher comes against you 
just at that trying moment. In conclu- 
sion, there are three things which the foot- 
ball player should constantly bear in 
mind—three maxims for observance: . 
‘* Always tackle low;” ‘Fall on the ball,” 
and ‘‘ Follow your man.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN RULES FROM 
THOSE OF THE RuGsy Union. 


The first difficulty American players 
encountered was in Rules 8 and g of the 
Rugby Union. Rule 8 says that ‘‘the 
ball is dead when it rests absolutely mo- 
tionless on the ground.” That was, in- 
deed, clear enough, but following upon the 
heels of it is Rule 9, in which a touch- 
down, one of the most important features 
of the game, is defined as follows: ‘‘A 
touch-down is when a player, putting his 
hand on the ball in touch or in goal, stops 
it so that it remains dead, or fairly so.” 
Fatal clause, ‘‘or fairly so”--how many ref- 
erees you must have brought to grief! 
In the early days of practice it was only a 
common occurrence for three or four men 
to go tumbling over one another, each one 
at some time managing to ‘‘ pat” the ball 
with his hand while it still continued roll- 
ing on, no one of them actually stopping 
it, or even more than slapping it, until 
some one managed to grasp the vagrant 
leather and bring it really to rest on the 
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ground. Then would arise the chorus of 
claims leveled at the unlucky referee, both 
sides, by their various players, claiming 
that they ‘“‘deaded ” it, or ‘‘ fairly so.” No 
one but a player knows how easy it is to 
pat the ball as it eludes the grasp, nor how 
hard it is in the mad rush of men upon it 
to actually hold it motionless on the 
ground. By the’end of the first season 
this clause, ‘‘or fairly so,” had been 
damned past all hope and was unani- 
mously stricken out. ‘The next stumbling 
block was Rule 11, defining and describing 
‘‘a scrummage.” ‘‘A scrummage takes 
place when the holder of the ball, being 
in the field of play, puts it down on the 
ground in front of him, and all who have 
closed round on their respective sides en- 
deavor to push their opponents back, and 
by kicking the ball to drive it in the direc- 
tion of the opponents’ goal line.” English 
players form solid masses of men in a 
scrummage and engage in a desperate 
kicking and pushing match until the ball 
pops out unexpectedly somewhere, leav- 
ing the struggling mass ignorant of its 
whereabouts, still kicking blindly where 
they think the ball may be. That is ex- 
actly what American players did at first. 
It was not long before it dawned upon 
them that the side which kicked the ball 
through toward their opponents proved al- 
most invariably the loser by it, for the ball 
was seized by one of the halves anda good 
run resulted before he could be stopped 
because the mass of opposing rushers en- 
gaged in a shin-kicking match left him 
almost a clear field. The next move was 
that bright center rushers would get their 
feet out of the way and let the ball go 
through, giving their own man waiting 
behind the opportunity for a run, Then 
all began to realize that far from being an 
advantage, it was a positive disadvantage 
to have the privilege of kicking the ball 
when placed for a scrummage. Such a 
condition of affairs lasted but a shorttime 
before the man who put the ball down 
learned to kick it sideways, so that at any 
rate it should not go back into the hands 
of the opponents for a run. From this 
grew the trick of putting the foot on top 
of the ball and so dragging it back until, 
from a little practice, a good man would, 
by pressing his toe on the ball and giving 
a sharp downward and backward snap, 
cause it to jump directly back to his own 
half. Such is, in detail, the ongin and 
development of the American play called 
**snapping back.” It can easily be seen 
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what the effect of this play was upon the 
formation of the rush or forward line in a 
scrummage. Instead of massing about 
the ball in the old way, it became at once 
necessary to spread the forwards out 
across the field in order to be ready for 
the rush of the running half back, who 
should receive the ball. It became also 
advisable that the ball should not go back 
at random, for if it did the opposing 
rushers, being on the watch, would stand 
some chance of getting through to the ball 
or intercepting the half before he had the 
ball well in hand and a fair start on his 
run. Then came the development of the 
most distinctive feature of the American 
game—the quarter back play. This con- 
sisted in stationing a man a little distance 
behind the snapper-back, to whom the 
ball should first come, and who should 
then throw it to a half for a kick or run. 
At first this was done clumsily and with 
little certainty; but before long such was 
the expertness acquired and such the una- 
nimity of action between the quarter and 
snapper, that it became the exception for 
the ball to fail of reaching its destination 
in the hands of half or running rusher. It 
is safe to say that no American who has 
been an actual player would consent to 
give up this style of play for the indis- 
criminate scrabble, as it appears to them, 
of the Britishers. Undoubtedly Americans 
have little idea ofthe way the play can be 
executed by expert Englishmen; but, on 
the other hand, the Englishman cannot 
appreciate the cleanness of the equally ex- 
pert players of the American game. An- 
other mistake made here during the first 
weeks of the Rugby game was over Rules 
12 and 13, to the effect that the ball can- 
not be taken up except when rolling or 
bounding. For a time men practised 
faithfully to acquire the knack of snapping 
a dead ball up into the hands for a run, 
thinking naturally enough that the ball 
would often become dead before any one 
reached it. As a point of fact, and one 
which they soon learned from experience, 
the players were always too quick and too 
well placed for this tooccur. They would 
be upon it before it had time to stop, and 
the opportunity for this skillful kicking up 
of the ball once in an entire game, it 
never being dead except in the hands of a 
player or in touch. Rule 14 next bothered 
them. ‘‘In ascrummage it is not lawful 
to touch the ball with the hands under any 
circumstances whatever.” What were the 
limits of a scrummage? How far from 
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where the ball was first placed, or upon 
what: men was this binding? The ball 
must eventually be touched by some one’s 
taking it up; where, then, did the scrum- 
mage begin and end? This problem had 
to be solved, and finally the solution was 
reached by enacting that the man who put 
the ball down and his single opponent 
were the only men actually engaged in 
the scrummage. These two could neither 
of them take up the ball until it had been 
touched by a third man. Here it should 
be noted that the Americans have 
changed—from no known reason—the 
technical English word ‘‘ scrummage” to 
‘* scrimmage. 

Rules 19 and 20, which relate to a 
‘‘maul in goal,” were an_ unending 
source of trouble, and although retained 
for a long time and variously interpreted, 
proved not only troublesome but useless, 
and at last some one in a particularly des- 
perate moment suggested that every;rule 
having the words ‘‘ maul in goal” should 
besummarily dropped. This was carried, 
and in spite of croakers no one has ever 
missed them. The reason for this is not 
difficult to find. These rules provided as 
a penalty that any one infringing should 
‘‘be dragged out by the opposite side.” 
This penalty, even to the veriest tyro in 
the by no means gentle sport of foot ball, 
was hardly the terrifying bugbear for 
which it was evidently intended, and no 
one seemed at all restrained by it from 
entering a ‘‘maul in goal.” The result 
was that.the referee could not tell where 
the ball was, much less whether any player 
had released his hold upon it in the writh- 
ing heap of players, and usually they 
fought it out among themselves until some 
man appeared lying on the ball at the bot- 
tom of the heap. After enduring this for 
years, players became ripe for the above- 
mentioned solution, and at the same time 
enacted that when the ball crossed the 
line and was held or down in goal the 
touch-down should be reckoned at the 
point where the ball was held after cross- 
ing the goal line. 

Touch in goal did not offer any trouble 
until the famous ‘‘block game” came 
into vogue. This ‘‘block game” was 
simply a means by which a team which 
was sure of defeat or a team which had in 
the early part of the game secured a point, 
could effectually prevent all scoring by 
keeping possession of the ball and using up 
time in various ways until the two three- 
quarters were over. The tactics consisted 
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of keeping the ball, simply snapping it 
back to the quarter, who would jump for- 
ward and have it ‘‘down” again almost 
on the spot of the former scrimmage. 
This play was then repeated indefinitely. 
This method did not reach its full promi- 
nence until it had been enacted that safety 
touch-down should score against a side. 
Then it became a problem what to do 
when forced back to the goal line. To 
take the ball back meant to yield a point 
and defeat the end of the blocking. Some 
brilliant genius solved this by throwing 
the ball from the field of play into touch 
in goal. ‘This attained the desired object, 
for it was not a safety, and yet gave the 
privilege of beginning the tactics over 
again on the twenty-five yard line. This 
accounts for the clause in the existing 
rule, which makes it a safety for any 
player to put the ball into his own touch 
in goal. At the same time, with the in- 
troduction of this clause, the block game, 
which seemed in a fair way to throttle 
American foot-ball in its very infancy, was 
itself summarily dealt with by the enact- 
ment of what is known as the ‘‘five yard 
rule,’ which makes it necessary for a side 
to advance the ball five or carry it back 
twenty yards in three successive fairs or 
downs. The word ‘‘fair” has been intro- 
duced among American terms to signify 
putting the ball in from touch. 

The rules of ‘‘ off” and ‘‘on side” were 
at first difficult to master, and even now 
there is more or less trouble in making 
men live up tothem. A seeming discrep- 
ancy exists in the Rugby Rules on this 
point. One, Rule 24, says that a man off 
side is put on side as soon as the ball 
touches the dress or person of an oppo- 
nent, while Rule 25 states that the oppo- 
nent may run five yards before those off 
side may commence or attempt to run or 
tackle. Americans felt that no man 
could run with the ball unless it touched 
his dress or person, and so argued that 
they were on side and could run or tackle. 
Asa result of this the clause relative to 
the five yards’ run was dropped. 

In Rules 28 and 29 appeared the next 
opening for trouble. At first, when it 
was comprehended what was meant by 
‘‘punting out” and ‘‘on,” and in what 
ways each might be serviceable in bring- 
ing the ball into a better position for a try 
at goal, there seemed to be no difficulty. 
It was not long, however, before a _ pro- 
gressive spirit discovered that by bringing 
up two or three rushers close upon the 
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goal line, the punter found no difficulty in 
bunting the ball, at first with the shin, 
but, finally, even with the knee, into their 
hands, and they fell with it across the 
line, in spite of the attempts of the oppo- 
nents to check them. In case the oppos- 
ing rushers were very heavy, the two 
largest men on the punter’s side would 
stand immediately up to the goal line 
with legs spread out, while a smaller man 
would lie down with his hands out- 
stretched between their protecting limbs. 
Into these hands, by a touch, the punter 
would deliver the ball, which was held 
down on the goal line a foot nearer the 
goal. This could be repeated again and 
again. Of course, the finest development 
of these tactics was not reached until 
touch-downs were counted. It wasat that 
time, and by the above method, that a 
team at St. George’s Ground, Hoboken, 
made eleven successive touch-downs from 
one original one at the corner of the field, 
and finally, having tired of their sport, 
and brought the ball up to the goal-post, 
took it out and kicked a goal. This will 
give due explanation to the present read- 
ing of the rule which effectually prevents 
all such tricks. It is right to mention 
here that a ‘‘punt on” is unusual in 
games in this country—perhaps, because 
the place kickers have acquired such pro- 
ficiency and punters so little, that there is 
a better chance of a goal being made 
without the intervention of the ‘‘ punter 
on. 

The rules which relate to playing the 
ball from touch have suffered little 
change, although the method of play is 
manifestly different at the present day. 
Originally there was a deal of ‘‘ throwing 
out at right angles” done; now that play 
has given way to ‘‘bounding it in,” or, in 
cases of teams who feel weak about this 
play, ‘‘ walking in and having it down.” 
Owing to the way in which this ‘‘ bound- 
ing in” has come to be played, it was 
necessary to direct how the individual 
performing it should stand in order that 
he might not entirely shut out the oppo- 
nents from a chance at the ball. Again, 
both in this play and in the ordinary 
‘‘down,” the quarter-back became such 
a power for evil—or, at least, such a cause 
for anxiety—that it was found best to cut 
off some of his opportunities, and he was, 
therefore, debarred from receiving the ball 
direct from the man putting it in, or the 
snapper, and then run. It was just as 
wise to stop this ploughing ahead, for it 








had become not only a terror to opposing 
rushers, but an incentive to rough treat- 
ment to stop the venturesome individual. 
Quarter-backs, as a rule, are small, but 
very plucky men, and they were only too 
ready to go just as often as a captain 
would send them, no matter how much 
roughing they received. 

In Rule 38, which relates to the time 
of game, there have been three distinctly 
different practices in the development of 
the game. One wasto play an hour and 
a half, changing goals at half hours. This 
was found bad because one side always 
had the benefit of the wind two-thirds of 
the time. Then two three-quarters were 
tried, but owing to some tie-games, an 
extra half-hour of two fifteen-minute di- 
visions was added, in case of a draw. 
This has given place again to the two 
three-quarters, because the scoring has 
been made so accurate that the possi- 
bility of a tie is greatly diminished. 
Having brought up the subject of scor- 
ing, it will be of interest to follow the 
changes made in that feature. To de- 
tail these changes is to tell the story of 
an unending struggle of the presumably 
stronger team to have the scoring such 
that one side or the other must win—to 
shut up all loop-holes of ties before go- 
ing upon the field. Primarily goals only 
were scored—not even the ‘‘try,” al- 
lowed by Rugby Rules, to decide in case 
of a tie, was admitted. This was, how- 
ever, adopted in the rules. 

Next came the change of the. Rule it- 
self to the wording, ‘‘A match shall be 
decided by a majority of goals only.” 
The following year the rule was altered 
to read, ‘‘A match shall be decided by a 
majority of touch-downs. A goal shall 
be equal to four touch-downs,” and an 
addition to this, further defining that, ‘‘ In 
case of a tie, a goal kicked from a touch- 
down shall take precedence over touch- 
downs.” Then came a bitter struggle 
regarding safeties, for by unlimited re- 
treating and the block game, a weaker 
team could avoid defeat. Finally it was 
agreed that in case nothing else was 
scored—that is, no goal kicked or touch- 
down made—a team making four or 
more safeties less than opponents should 
win the game. At the same time it was 
decreed that these must be actual safe- 
ties—that is, when the side itself carried 
or caused the ball to be carried back 
into their own goal, and not when the 
ball was kicked there by their opponents. 
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From this time it was not long to the 
adoption of a rule giving exact values 
to goals, touch-downs and safeties, and 
with but a slight change, which gave 
greater value to a touch-down, the rule 
has stood as it is to-day. 

Rule 35, saying that a catch made 
when the ball is thrown out of touch is 
not a fair catch, has been dropped, be- 
cause by a careful reading of the other 
rules it was found superfluous. Rule 36, 
describing a kick-off, speedily lost its 
last clause saying, that if a ball pitch in 
touch it must be kicked off again. There 
was no particular reason for this curtail- 
ment, except that it opened up a new line 
of play, and gave a greater opportunity 
for generalship in the method of opening 
agame. Here attention should be called 
to the very strict way in which ‘‘on side” 
is enforced, under the American rules, in 
case of kick-off and all free kicks. The 
English rule meant the same, but a step 
or two in advance as the ball was kicked 
was hardly looked upon as a serious in- 
fringement. This carelessness grew so 
rapidly that a penalty was stated and 
rigidly enforced. The result has been, 
as in all cases where a rule has been 
made directly bearing upon carelessness, 
that the carelessness has disappeared and 
one seldom sees an infringement. Rule 
45, that a player may touch the ball 
down in his own goal was, for a time, 
retained, but when safeties were counted, 
there was no longer reason for its re- 
tention and it disappeared. Rule 48, 
forbidding the bringing out of the ball 
between the posts, was also quickly 
dropped, as it seemed merely a catch to 
make a side lose a touch-down, for it was 
as easy to kick a goal from a touch-down 
at the post as from the center of the goal. 
We have already spoken of the rules re- 
garding punting out and on. Of late one 
or two changes have been made, of ad- 
vantage to the punter, in order, if possi- 
ble, to encourage that line of play, for its 
execution has long been manifestly weak 
in comparison with the way other plays 
are elaborated. Rule 51, making a catch 
in touch nota fair catch, was dropped be- 
cause other rules covered the point, and 
Rule 52, preventing the opponents from 
interfering with the ball after a touch- 
down, meta similar fate. Rule 54, relat- 
ing to charging, worked all right until the 
question was raised as to whether charg- 
ing put the ball in play. From the word- 
ing of this rule it did not, for a player 
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could draw back after provoking the 
charging of his adversaries. But in other 
rules—such asa punter advancing beyond 
his lines—the words, ‘‘The opposite side 
may charge at once,” had been interpreted 
as meaning that the ball was in play, 
and if the opponents managed to possess 
themselves of it, they could do so, as in 
any ordinary play of the game. This was 
shortly taken advantage of by the punter, 
who would deliberately step in front of 
his lines, and, as the opposite side charged, 
throw himself over the goal line about 
six feet nearer the goal. The evident ease 
with which this play could be executed, 
or even still improved upon by stepping 
over and then handing the ball to another 
player who ran around behind the goal, 
made it plain that such tactics should be 
prevented, and charging was interpreted 
as not putting the ball in play. 

Rule 57 in the original Rugby reads, 
‘*No hacking or hacking over or tripping 
up shall be allowed under any circum- 
stances.” This has been added to from 
time to time, more in the way of explan- 
atory clauses than anything else. For 
instance, tripping up was interpreted as 
meaning to include not only putting the 
foot in front of a man or knocking one 
foot behind the other, but to accomplish- 
ing the same result by the use of the 
hands, and hence it seemed best to state 
that tackling in any way below the hips 
was not lawful. Again, ‘‘butting” seemed 
productive of injuries, so that was incor- 
porated first as ‘‘ bucking” or ‘‘ bunting,” 
but as there seemed these three terms to 
denote the same act, it has ended in ‘‘but- 
ting.” 

The words ‘hacking and hacking 
over” are relics of the English scrummage 
and mean what we call ‘‘shinning.” 
Owing to the open scrimmage, American 
players do little of this anyway, but the 
word ‘‘hacking” is retained for safety. With 
the words, ‘‘ All unnecessary roughness 
and striking,” the rule seems in its 
present state to cover the ground thor- 
oughly. 

Rule 58 has also been expanded, and 
the reason of itinvolves a rather ridiculous 
(but nevertheless true) episode which 
transpired in New Haven. A team came 
there to play with the Yale men. Yale 
had then just heard of the canvas jacket, 
but wrapped in conservatism and blue 
worsted jerseys, they were prepared to 
laugh at the white-jacketed men who 
came out on the field to give them battle. 
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These men, however, after donning their 
canvas jackets had applied lard to them, 
and the way their runners slipped through 
the fingers of the astonished and over- 
confident men in blue was laughable. It 
was not until roused to the immediate 
necessity of doing something to stop these 
runners that the Yale men, by clinching 
handfuls of sand, managed to doanything 
like effective tackling. Although this trick 
of greasing jackets never became at all 
general, it gave rise to the use of Venetian 
turpentine on the hands of rushers, and 
so advantageous did this prove, especially 
in the cold and numbing dates of a late 
season, that every team availed itself of it. 
But it was so disagreeable and made the 
ball so sticky that passing was hindered, 
until it was decided to forbid it. 

Rule 59 of the Rugby says: ‘Unless 
umpires be appointed, the captains of the 
respective sides shall be the sole arbiters 
of all disputes, and their decision shall be 
final. If the captain of either side chal- 
lenge the construction placed upon any 
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rules, he shall have the right to appeal to 
the Rugby Union Committee.” 

Before any matches had been played, it 
was found from practice that a captain had 
plenty of work to do looking after his men 
without at the same time constantly ren- 
dering decisions of off and on side, fouls, 
and the like ; so American players made 
use of two umpires or judges. Their dis- 
cussions indicated the adoption of the 
referee system. The constant badgering 
which a referee met with at the hands of 
the judges finally suggested dropping 
these two auxiliaries and relying solely 
upon the referee. 

For a year the subject of two referees 
has been agitated, and although it will 
be a difficult matter to separate their 
lines of duty, yet it may be worth a 
trial. 

Rule 60, that if time comes after a fair 
catch or a touch-down has been made, the 
kick shall be allowed, was dropped as 
giving one side an advantage of longer 
time than the other. 
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THE LAWS OF THE GAME, 


1 (ga, tb).—A Drop Kick or Drop is 
made by letting the ball fall from the 
hands and kicking it the very insifant it 
rises. 

2 (10a, 2b).—A Prace Kick or Pace is 
made by kicking the ball after it has been 
placed in a nick made in the ground for 
the purpose of keeping it at rest. 

3 (11a, 1b).—A Punt is made by letting 
the ball fall from the hands and kicking it 
before it touches the ground. 

4 (2a, 18b).—Eacu Goat shall be com- 
posed of two upright posts, exceeding 
eleven feet in height from the ground, and 
placed eighteen feet six inches apart, 
with a cross-bar ten feet from the ground. 

5 (16a, gb).—A Goat can only be ob- 
tained by kicking the ball from the field 
of play direct (2 e., without touching the 
ground or the dress or person of any 
player of either side) over the cross-bar of 
the opponents’ goal, whether it touch such 
cross-bar, or the posts, or not ; but if the 
ball goes directly over either of the goal 
posts it is called a poséer and is not a goal. 
A goal may be obtained by any kind of a 
kick except a punt. 





6 (49a, 5b).—A try is gained when a 
player touches the ball down in his oppo- 
nent’s goal. 

7 (5a, 25b).—A match shall be decided 
by a majority of goals only, but if the 
number of goals be equal or no goal be 
kicked, by a majority of tries. If no goal 
be kicked or try obtained, the match shall 
be drawn. When a goal is kicked froma 
try, the goal only is scored. 

8 (25a, 11b).—The ball is dead when it 
rests absolutely motionless on the ground. 

9 (47a, 4b).—A Toucn-pown is when a 
player, putting his hand upon the ball on 
the ground in touch or in goal, stops it so 
that it remains dead, or fairly so. 

10 (31a, 29b).—A Tackte is when the 
holder of the ball is held by one or more 
players of the opposite side. 

II (33a, 29b). — A ScrummaceE takes 
place when the holder of the ball, being in 
the field of play, puts it down on the 
ground in front of him and all who have 
closed round on their respective sides 
endeavor to push their opponents back, 
and, by kicking the ball, to drive it in the 
direction of the opposite goal line. 
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12 (28a, 29b).—A player may ‘fake up 
the ball whenever it is rolling or bound- 
ing, except in a scrummage. 

13 (27a, 11b).—It is not lawful to take 
up the ball when dead (except in order to 
bring it out after it has been touched 
down in touch or in goal) for any pur- 
pose whatever ; whenever the ball shall 
have been so unlawfully taken up it shall 
at once be brought back to where it was 
so taken up and there put down. 

14 (34a, 29b).—In ascrummage it is not 
lawful to touch the ball with the hand un- 
der any circumstances whatever. 

15 (29a).—It is lawful for any player 
who has the ball to run with it, and if he 
does so it is called A Run. If a player 
runs with the ball until he gets behind his 
opponents’ goal line and there touches it 
down, it is called a Run In. 

16 (30a).—It is lawful to run im any- 
where across the goal line. 

17 (42a, 13b).—The goal line is in goal 
and the touch line is in touch. 

18 (32a, 29b).—In the event of any 
player holding or running with the ball 
being tackled, and the ball fairly held, he 
must at once cry down and there put it 
down. 

19 (44a, 4b).—A Maut rn Goat is when 
the holder of the ball is tackled inside the 
goal line, or being tackled immedi- 
ately outside, is carried or pushed across 
it, and he or the opposite side, or both, 
endeavor to touch the ball down. In all 
cases the ball, when so touched down, 
shall belong to the players of the side who 
first had possession of it before the maul 
commenced, unless the opposite side 
have gained entire possession of it. 

20 (45a, 46b).—In cases of a maul in 
goal, those players only who are touching 
the ball with their hands when it crosses 
the goal line may continue in the maul in 
goal, and when a player has once released 
his hold of the ball after it is inside the 
goal line, he may not again join in the 
maul, and if he attempts to do so he may 
be dragged out by the opposite side. But 
ifa player when running in is tackled in- 
side the goal line, then only the player 
who first tackled him, or if two or more 
tackled him szmulfaneously, they only may 
join in the maul. 

21 (43a, 4b).—ToucH 1n Goat (see 
plan), immediately the ball, whether in 
the hands of a player or not, goes into 
touch in goal, it is at once dead and out of 
the game, and must be brought in as pro- 
vided by Rules 41 and 42. 
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22 (35a, 14b). — Every player is On 
Sipg, but is put Orr Sipe, if he enters a 
scrummage from his opponent's side, or. 
being in scrummage, gets in front of the 
ball, or when the ball has been kicked, 
touched, or is being run with by any of 
his own side behind him (z e., between 
himself and his goal line). No playercan 
be off side in his own goal. 

23 (36a, 14b).—Every player when of 
side is out of the game and shall not touch 
the ball in any case whatever, either in or 
out of touch or goal, or in any way inter- 
rupt or obstruct any player, until he is 
again on side. 

24 (37a, .15b).—A player being off side 
is put oa side when the ball has been run 
five yards with, or kicked by, or has 
touched the dress or person of any player 
of the opposite side, or when one of his 
own side has run in front of him either 
with the ball or having kicked it when 
behind him. 

25. When the player has the ball, none 
of his opponents who at the time are of 
side may commence or attempt to run, 
tackle qr otherwise interrupt such player 
until he has run five yards. 

26 (18a, 28b).—Turowine Back. It is 
lawful for any player who has the ball 
to throw it back toward his own goal or to 
pass it back to any player of his own side 
who is atthe time behind him, in accord- 
ance with the rules of on side. 

27 (19a; 28b).— Knocxine On, 7@ e, 
deliberately hitting the ball with the hand, 
and THrowinG Forwarp, ¢ e., throwing the 
ball in the direction of the opponent's 
goal line, are not lawful. If the ball be 
either knocked on or thrown forward, the 
captain of the opposite side may (unless a 
fair catch has been made as provided 
by the next rule), require to have 
it brought back to the spot where it was 
so knocked or thrown on, and there put 
down. 

28 (20a, 10b).—A Farr Catcu is a catch 
made direct from a kick or a ¢hrow /for- 
ward or a knock on by one of the opposite 
side, or from a punt out or a sunt on (see 
Rules 29 and 30), provided the catcher 
makes a mark with his heel at the spot 
where he has made the catch, and no 
other of his own side touch the ball. (See 
Rules 43 and 44.) 

29 (51a, 7b).—A Punr Ovt is a punt 
made after a touch down, by a player 
from behind his opponents’ goal line, 
towards his own side, who must stand ou- 
side the goal line and endeavor to make & 
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fair catch, or to get the ball and rum 7m or 
dropagoal. (See Rules 49 and 51). 

30 (52a, 7b)—A Punt On is a punt made 
in a similar manner to a punt out, and 
from touch if necessary, by a player who 
has made a fair catch from a punt out or 
another punt on. 

31 (38a, 13b, 30c).—Tovcn (see plan). 
If the ball goes into /ouch, the first player 
on his side who touches it down must 
bring itto the spot where it crossed the 
touch line ; orifa player when running 
with the ball cross or put any part of 
either foot across the touch line, he must 
return with the ball to the spot where the 
line was so crossed ; and thence return it 
into the field of play in one of the modes 
provided by the following rule. 

32 (39a, 30b).—He must then himself, 
or by one of hisown side, either (1.) bound 
the ball in the field of play, and then run 
with it, kickit, or throw it back tohis own 
side ; or, (u.) throw it out at right angles 
to the touch line ; or, (11.) walk out with 
it at right angles to the touch line, any 
distance not less than five or more than 
fifteen yards, and then put it down, first 
declaring how far he intends to walk out. 

33 (40a, 13b).—If two or more players 
holding the ball are pushed into fouch, the 
ball shall belong 7 ¢ouch to the player 
who first had hold of it in the field of play, 
and has not released his hold of it. 

34 (41a, 30b).—If the ball when thrown 
out of fouch be not thrown out at right 
angles to the touch line, the captain of 
either side may at once claim to have it 
thrown out again. 

35 (23).—A catch made when the ball 
is thrown out of touch is not a fair catch. 

36 (13a, 2b).—Kick Orr is a_ place 
kick from the center of the field of 
play, and cannot count asa goal. The 
opposite side must stand at least /en_yards 
in front of the ball until it has been kicked. 
If the ball pitch in touch it shall be brought 
back and kicked off again. 

37 (14a, 23b).—The ball shall be kicked 
off (1.) at the commencement of the 
game, (u.) after a goal has been ob- 
tained, (11.) after change of goals at half- 
time. 

38 (4a, 20b).—Each side shall play from 
either goal for an equal time. 

39 (12a, 22b).—The captains of the re- 
spective sides shall toss up before com- 
mencement of the match; the winner of 
the toss shall have the option of choice of 
goals or the kick off. 

40 (17a, 14b, 23c).—Whenever a goal 
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shall have been obtained, the side which 
has lost the goal shall then kick off. When 
goals have been changed at half-time, the 
side which did not kick off at the com- 
mencement of the game shall then kick 
off. 

41 (57a, 3b, 31c).—Kick OuT is a drop 
kick by one of the players of the side 
which has had to touch the ball down in 
their own goal, or into whose touch in 
goal the ball has gone (Rule 21), and is 
the mode of bringing the ball again into 
play and cannot count as a goal. 

42 (58a, 31b).—Kick Out must bea drop 
kick, and from not more than fwenty-five 
yards outside the kicker’s goal line; if the 
ball,when kicked out, pitch in touch, it must 
be taken back and kicked outagain. The 
kicker’s side must be behind the ball when 
kicked out. 

43 (21a, 33b).—A player who has made 
and claimed a /air catch shall thereupon 
either take a drop kick or punt, or place the 
ball for a place kick. : 

44 (22a, 33b).—After a /air catch has 
been made, the opposite side may come 
up to the catcher’s mark, and (except in 
cases under Rule 50), the catcher’s side 
retiring, the ball shall be kicked from 
such mark, or from a spot any distance 
behind it. 

45 (56).—A player may touch the ball 
down in his own goal at any time. 

46 (49a, 5b).—A side having touched 
the ball down in their opponents’ goal 
shall “ry at goal either by a place kick or a 
punt out. 

47 (50a, 6b).—If a Try at Goat be made 
by a place kick, a player of the side which 
has touched the ball down shall bring it 
up to the goal line (subject to Rule 48) in 
a straight line from and opposite to the 
spot where the ball was touched down, 
and there make a mark on the goal line, 
and thence walk out at right angles to the 
goal line, such distance as he thinks 
proper, and there place it for another of 
his side tokick. The kicker’s side must 
be behind the ball when it is kicked and 
the opposite side must remain behind 
their goal line until the ball has been 
placed on the ground. (See Rules 54 and 
55): 

48. If the ball has been touched down 
between the goal posts, it must be brought 
out in a straight line from either of such 
posts. 

49 (53a, 7b).—If the “ry at goal be by a 
punt out (see Rule 29), a player of the side 
which has touched the ball down shall 
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bring it straight up to the goal line oppo? 
site to the spot where it was touched 
down and there make a mark on the goal 
line, and then punt out. The opposite 
side must keep behind their goal line p&ss 
until the ball has been kicked. (See Rules 
54 and 55.) 

50 (54a, 7b).—If a fair catch be made 
from a punt out or a punt on, the catcher 
may either proceed, as provided by Rules 
43 and 44, or himself take a punt on, in 
which case the mark made by marking 
the fair catch shall be regarded (for the 
purpose of determining as well the posi- 
tion of the player who makes the punt on 
as of the other players of both sides) as 
the mark made on the goal line, in the 
case of punt out. 

51 (55a, 4b).—A catch made in touch 
from a punt out or a punt on is nota fair 
catch; the ball must then be taken or 
thrown out of touch, as provided by Rule 
32; but if the catch be made in touch in 
goal, the ball is at once dead, and must 
be kicked out, as provided by Rules 41 
and 42. 

52 (48a, 11b).—When the ball has been 
touched down in the opponents’ goal, 
nome of the side in whose goal it has 
been so touched down shall touch it or in 
any way displace it or interfere with the 
player of the other side who may be tak- 
ing it up or out. 

53 (26a, 11b).—The ball is dead when- 
ever a goal has been obtained, but if a 
try at goal be not successful, the kick shall 
be considered as only an ordinary kick in 
the course of the game. 

54 (60a, 32b).—CuarGine, ze, rushing 
forward to kick the ball or tackle a player, 
is lawful for the opposite side, in case the 
player who is bringing the ball out after a 
try at goal has been obtained (see Rules 
47 and 48) shall fail to make a mark on 
the goal line in all cases of a place kick 
after a fair catch, or upon a ¢ry at goal, im- 
mediately the ball touches or is placed on 
the ground; and in cases of a drop kick or 
punt after a fair catch, as soon as the 
player having the ball commences to rurti 
or offers to kick, or the ball has touched 
the ground; but he may always draw 
back, and unless he has dropped the ball 
or actually touched it with his foot, they 
must again retire to his mark (see Rule 
56). The opposite side, in the case of a 
punt out or a punton, and the kicker’s side 
in all cases may not charge until the ball 
has been kicked. 

55 (59a, 32b).—If a player, having the 
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ball, when about to punt i out goes out- 
side the goal line, or when about to punt 
on, advances nearer to his own goal line 
than his mark, made on making the fair 
catch, or if, after the ball has been touched 
down in the opponents’ goal or a fair catch 
has been made, more than one player of 
the side which has so touched it down or 
made the fair catch, touch the ball before 
it is again kicked, the opposite side may 
charge at once. 

56 (24a, 33b, 27c).—In cases of a fair 
catch the opposite side may come up to and 
charge from anywhere on or behind a line 
drawn through the mark made by the 
player who has made the catch, and 
parallel to their own goal line; but in the 
case of a fair catch from a punt out or a 
punt on, they may not advance further in 
the direction of the touch line nearest to 
such mark than a line drawn through 
such mark to their goal line and parallel 
to such touch line. In all cases (except 
a punt out and a punt on), the kicker's 
side must be behind the ball when it 
is kicked, and may not charge until it 
has been kicked. 

57 (8a, 26b).—No Hackine or Hackine 
Over or tripping up shall be allowed 
under any circumstances. 

58 (7a, 21b).—No one wearing project- 
ing nails, iron plates or gutta-percha on 
any part of his boots or shoes shall be al- 
lowed to play in a match. 

59 (6a, 16b).—Unless umpires be ap- 
pointed, the captains of the respective 
sides shall be the sole arbiters of all dis- 
putes, and their decision shall be final. 
If the captain of either side challenge the 
construction placed upon any rules he 
shall have the right of appeal to the Rugby 
Union Committee. 

60 (4a, 20b)—Neither half time nor no 
side shall be called until the ball is fairly 
held or goes out of play, and in the case 
of a try or fair catch, the kick at goal shall 
be allowed. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE FOOTBALL RULES, 


As Amended by the American Intercollegiate Association, 
November 23d, 1876; October oth, 1877; October 4th, 
1879; October 13th, 1880; October 8th, 1881; April, 1882. 


1. Grounds must be 330 feet in length 
and 160 feet in width. 

2. Each goal shall be composed of two 
upright posts exceeding twenty feet in 
height and placed eighteen feet six inches 
apart, with cross-bar ten feet from the 
ground. 
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3. The game shall be played by teams 
of eleven men each. 

4. Time of game is an hour and a half, 
each side playing an inning of forty-five 
minutes from each goal. There shall be 
ten minutes intermission between the two 
three-quarters. Should the two “hree- 
quarters result in a tie, ten minutes after 
the end of the second inning, two fifteen- 
minute innings shall be played, subject to 
the same rules and conditions as the three- 
quarters, with the exception that there 
shall be only five minutes intermission. 
The game shall be decided by the score 
of even innings. 

5. A match shall be decided by a ma- 
jority of touch-downs. A goal shall be 
equal to four touch-downs; but in case of 
a tie, a goal kicked from a touch-down 
shall take precedence over touch-downs, 
ora goal otherwise kicked. Any player 
guarding his own goal who shall receive 
the ball from any player of his own side, 
either by a pass, kick or snap-back, and 
shall then touch it down behind his own 
goal line, or who shall himself carry the 
ball across his own goal line and touch it 
down, makes a safely touch-down, which 
shall serve against his side, as hereafter 
designated. A side which makes four or 
more safety touch-downs less than their 
opponents shall win the game, in case 
nothing else is obtained. No player shall 
put the ball, having received it from one 
of his own side, in his own touch in goal, 
under penalty of a safety touch-down. 

6. There shall be two judges and a 
referee in every match. 

7. No one wearing projecting nails, 
iron plates, or gutta-percha on any part of 
his boots or shoes shall be allowed to 
play in a match. Ordinary rubber soles 
allowed, but not rubber tips. No sticky 
or greasy substance shall be used on the 
persons of the players. 

8. No hacking or throttling, bucking or 
tripping up, or tackling below the hips 
shall be allowed under any circumstances. 

g. A drop-kick or drop is made by let- 
ting the ball fall from the hands and kick- 
ing it the very ins/ant it rises. 

10. A place kick or place is made by 
kicking the ball after it has been placed on 
the ground. 

11, A punt is made by letting the ball 
fall from the hands and kicking it before 
it touches the ground. 

12. The captains of the respective sides 
shall toss up before commencement of the 
match; the winner of the toss shall have 
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the option of the choice of goal or of kick- 
off. The same side shall not kick off in 
two successive innings. 

13. A kick-off is a place kick from the 
center of the field of play and cannot count 
as a goal. The opposite side must stand 
at least /en_yards in front of the ball until it 
has been kicked. The side which has the 
kick off must be on side when the ball is 
kicked. This applies to all free kicks. 
Disregard of this rule shall constitute a 
foul. 

14. The ball shall be kicked off at the 
beginning of each inning, and after a goal 
has been obtained. 

15. A goal may be obtained by any 
kind of a kick except a punt. (See Rule 
13.) 

16. A goal can be obtained by kicking 
the ball from the field of play direct (ze., 
without touching the ground or the dress 
or person of any player of either ‘side) 
over the cross-bar of the opponents’ goal. 
A ball that strikes the post or cross-bar 
and goes inside the posts and over, the 
ball shall be scored as a goal. 

17. Whenever a goal shall have been 
obtained, the side which has lost the goal 
shall then kick off. ° 

18. A player may throw or pass the ball 
in any direction except towards his oppo- 
nents’ goal. 

19. Knocking the ball (e., deliberately 
hitting the ball with the hand), and throw- 
ing forward (ze., throwing the ball in the 
direction of the opponents’ goal line), are 
not lawful. If the ball be knocked or 
thrown forward, the captain of the oppo- 
site side may (unless a fair catch has been 
made, as provided by the next rule), re- 
quire to have it brought back to the spot 
where it was knocked or ¢shrown forward, 
and there put down. 

20. A fair catch is a catch made direct 
from a kick or a ¢hrow forward, or a 
knock by one of the opposite side only, or 
from a punt out (see Rule 52), provided 
the catcher makes a mark with his heel at 
the spot where he has made the catch, 
and no other of his own side touch the 
ball. (See Rules 21 and 22.) 

21. A player who has made and claimed 
a fair catch shall thereupon either take a 
drop kick or a punt, or place the ball for a 
place kick. 

22. After a fair ca/ch has been made, the 
opposite side may come up to the 
catcher’s mark and (except in cases under 
Rule 54), the catcher’s side shall retire so 
that they shall be even with or behind the 
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ball kicked; the ball shall be kicked from 
such mark, or from a spot any distance 
behind it on a line parallel to touch line. 

23. A catch made when the ball is 
thrown out of touch is not a fair catch, 

24. In cases of a fair catch the opposite 
side may come up to and charge from 
anywhere on a line drawn through the 
mark made by the player who has made 
the catchand parallel to their own goal line; 
but in the case of a fair catch from a punt 
out or a punton. (See Rule 53.) 

25. The ball is dead (1.) when a player 
holding it has cried ‘‘ Down,” and it is then 
put in play by Rule 33; (1) when a goal 
has been obtained and is then put in play 
by Rule 14; (1.) when it has gone into 
touch in goal and is then put in play by 
Rule 43; (iv.) when a /ouch down has been 
obtained and is then put in play by Rules 
51, 53 or 59; (v.) also when a safety louch 
down has been made and it is then put in 
play by Rules 57 and 58. 

26. The ball is dead whenever a goal 
has been obtained; but if a “ry at goal be 
not successful, the kick shall be con- 
sidered as only an ordinary kick in the 
course of the game. 

27. It is not lawful to take up the ball 
when dead (except in order to bring it out 
after it has been touched down in touch 
or in goal) for any purpose whatever; 
whenever the ball shall have been so un- 
lawfully taken up it shall at once be 
brought back to where it was so taken up 
and there put down. 

28. Aplayer may “ake up the ball when- 
ever it is rolling or bounding, except in a 
scrimmage. 

2g. It is lawful for any player who has 
the ball to run with it. 

30. It is lawful to run im anywhere 
across the goal line. 

31. A tackle is when the holder of the 
ball is held by one or more players of the 
opposite side. A 

32. If any player holding or running 
with the ball be tackled, and the ball 
fairly held, the man so tackling shall cry 
‘‘ Held,” and the one tackled must cry 
‘‘ Down,” and there put it down. 

33. (2) A scrimmage takes place when 
the holder of the ball, being in the field of 
play, puts it down on the ground in front 
of him, and puts it in play when on side 
by kicking or snapping it back. (6) The 
quarter-back is the man who first receives 
the ball when snapped back from a down 
or thrown back from a far, and he shall 
in neither case be allowed to carry the 
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ball forward, If a player be off side in 
the act of snapping back, the ball shall be 
snapped back over again. If he is off 
side three times on the same down the 
ball shall go to the opposite side. If in 
three consecutive fairs and downs a team 
shall not have advanced the ball fe yards 
or lost /en, they must give up the ball to 
the opposite side at the spot where the 


Jourth downis made. Consecutive means 


without leaving the hands of the side 
holding it. 

34. In a scrimmage it is not lawful for 
the man who has the ball, nor the man 
opposite and opposed to him, to pick out 
the ball with the hand, under any circum- 
stances whatever; but if the ball touch a 
third man, either may. 

35. Every player is om side, but is put 
off side if he enters a scrimmage from his 
opponents’ side, or being in a scrimmage, 
gets in front of the ball, or when the ball 
has been kicked, touched, or is being 
run with by any of his own side be- 
hind him (ze, between himself and his 
goal line), no player can be off side in his 
own goal. 

36. Every player when of side is out 
of the game and shall not touch the ball in 
any: case whatever either in or out of 
touch or goal, or in any way interrupt or 
obstruct any player until he be again on 
side. 

37. A player being of side, is put on 
side when the ball has been kicked by or 
has touched the dress or person of any 
player of the opposite side, or when one 
of his own side has run in front of him 
either with the ball or having kicked it 
when behind him. 

38. Touch (bounds). Ifa ball goes into 
touch, whether it bound back or not, any 
player on the side which touches it down 
must bring it to the spot where it crossed 
the touch line; or, if a player, when run- 
ning with the ball, cross or put any part 
of either foot across the touch line, he 
must return with the ball to the spot 
where the line was so crossed and then 
return it to the field of play in one of the 
modes provided by the following rule. If 
the player only has his hand over the line 
it is not out of bounds. 

39. He must then, by himself or by one 
of his own side, either (1.) bound the ball 
in the field of play at right angles to the 
touch line, and then run with it, kick it, 
or throw it back to his own side; or (u.) 
throw it out at right angles to the touch 
line; or (u1.) walk out with it at right 
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angles to the touch line, any distance not 
less than five nor more than fi//een yards, 
and then put it down, first declaring how 
far he intends to walk out. The man 
who throws the ball in must face the field 
or his opponents’ goal. No player but 
the man throwing the ball in shall have 
either foot entirely outside the touch line. 
In putting the ball in play from /ouch, any 
man who places his person, hands or feet 
between the ball and his opponents’ goal 
is off side. This, however, does not 
apply to the hands of the man holding the 
ball. 

40. If two or more players holding the 
ball are pushed into /ouch the ball shall 
belong 7” /ouch to the player who first had 
hold of it in the field of play and has not 
released his hold of it. 

41. If the ball, when thrown out of 
touch, be not thrown out at right angles to 
the touch line, the captain of either side 
may at once claim to have it thrown out 
over again. 

42. The goal line is in goal and the 
touch line in touch. 

43. Touch in Goal.—Immediately the 
ball, whether in the hands of a player 
(except for the purpose of a punt ou/—see 
Rule 51), or not, goes into touch in goal, 
it is at once dead and out of the game, and 
must be brought out, as provided by Rules 
57 and 58. 

44. A maul in goal is when the holder 
of the ball is tackled inside goal line, or 
being tackled immediately outside, is car- 
ried or pushed across it, and he, or the 
opposite side, or both, endeavor to touch 
the ball down. In all cases, when so 
touched down, the ball shall belong to the 
players of the side who first had possession 
of it before the maul commenced unless 
the opposite side have gained complete 
possession of it. 

45. In case of a maul in goal, those 
players only who are touching the ball 
with their hands when it crosses the goal 
line may continue the maul in goal; and 
when a player has once released his hold 
of the ball after it is inside the goal line, 
he may not again join in the maul, and if 
he attempts to do so may be dragged ‘out 
by the opposite side. 

46. But ifa player, when running in, is 
tackled inside the goal line, then only the 
player who first tackled him, or if two or 
more tackle simultaneously, they only 
may join in the maul. 

47. A touch-down is when a player, 
putting his hand upon the ball on the 
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ground in goal, stops it so that it remains 
dead. 

48. When the ball has been touched 
down in his opponents’ goal, none of the 
side in whose goal it has been so touched 
down shall so touch it, or in any way dis- 
place it or interfere with the player of the 
other side who may be taking it up or out. 

49. Aside having touched the ball down 
in their opponents’ goal, shall “y at goal 
either by a place kick or a punt out. 

50. If a #y at goal be made by a place 
kick, a player of the side which has 
touched the ball down shall bring it up 
to the goal line in a straight line from and 
opposite to the spot where the ball was 
touched down, and there must make a 
mark on the goal line and then walk 
straight out with it at right angles to the 
goal line, to such distance as he thinks 
proper and there place it for another of 
his side to kick. The kicker’s side must 
be behind the ball when it is kicked, and 
the opposite side must remain behind 
their goal line until the ball has been 
placed on the ground. 

51. Apuntoutisapun/madeaftera touch- 
down by a player from behind his oppo- 
nents’ goal line, and from touch in goal, 
if necessary, toward another of his own 
side, who must stand ouéside the goal line 
not less than fifteen feet, and endeavor to 
make a fair catch, or get the ball and run 
in or drop a goal (see Rules 53 and 54), 
but he cannot pass it. The punter shall 
not touch the ball after punting it until it 
has been touched by some other player. 

52. A punt on is a punt made in a man- 
ner similar to a punt out, and from touch, 
if necessary, by a player who has madea 
fair catch from a punt out or another punt 
on, 
53. If the #y at goal be by a punt out 
(see Rule 51), a player of the side which 
has touched the ball down shall bring it 
straight up to the goal line opposite to the 
spot where it was’ touched down and 
there make a mark on the goal line and 
then punt out from touch in goal, if neces- 
sary, or from any part behind the goal 
line not nearer to the goal post than such 
mark. The opposite side may line up 
anywhere on the goal line except in the 
space of five feet, extending from the mark 
made by the punter out towards the touch 
line. The punter out must not be interfered 
with. (See Rules 59 and 60.) If punter 
does not. make his mark he must punt 
over again. A punt out or punt on must 
be a kick from the foot. 
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54. If a fair catch be made from a punt 
out or a punton, the catcher may either 
proceed, as provided by Rules 22 and 53, 
or himself take a pun/on, in which case the 
mark made on making the far catch shall 
be regarded (for the purpose of determin- 
ing as well the position of the player who 
makes the punt on as of the other players 
of both sides), as the mark made on the 
goal line in the case of a punt out. 

55. Acatch made in touch from a punt oul 
ora punton is nota /air catch; the ball must 
then be taken or thrown out of touch, as 
provided by Rule 38; but if the catch be 
made in touch in goal the ball is at once 
dead, and must be &icked out, as provided 
by Rules 57 and 58. 

56. A player may touch the ball down 
in his own goal at any time. 

57. Kick out is a drop kick by one of 
the players of the side which has had to 
touch the ball down in their own goal, or 
into whose touch in goal the ball has 
gone (Rule 9), is the mode of bringing 
the ball again into play, and cannot count 
asa goal. If a ball from a kick ouf pitch 
in touch three times in succession, it shall 
be given as in touch to the opposite side 
on the twenty-five yard line on the side 
where the ball pitches in touch, without, 
however, the privilege of Rule 39 (111.) 

58. Kick out must be a drop kick, and 
from not more than Awenty-five yards out- 
side the kicker’s goal; if the ball, when 
kicked out, pitch in touch, it must be 
taken back and kicked out again. But if 
the ball touch a player of the opposite 
side before piuching in touch, the game 
continues. (ch means either on thefly, 
bound or roll.) The kicker’s side must be 
behind the ball when kicked out, and the 
opposite side must be on the twenty-five 
yard line, or nearer their own goal. 

59. If a player having the ball, when 
about to punt i out, goes outside the goal 
line, or when about to punt on, advances 
nearer to his own goal line than his mark, 
made on making the /air catch, or whena 
far catch has been made, if more than one 
player on the side which made the fair 
catch touch the ball before it is again 
kicked, the opposite side may charge at 
once. 

60. Charging (2 e, rushing forward to 
kick the ball or tackle a player), is law- 
ful for the opposite side in all cases of a 
place kick after a fair catch, or upon a “ry 
at goal, immediately the ball touches, or is 
placed on the ground, and in cases of a 
drop kick or punt after a fair catch, assoon 
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as the player having the ball commences 
to run or offers to kick, or the ball has 
touched the ground ; but he may always 
draw back, and unless he has dropped 
the ball or actually touched it with his 
foot, they must again retire to his mark. 
The opposite side, in the case of a punt 
out or a punt on, and the kicker’s side, in 
all cases, may not charge until the ball has 
been kicked. 

61. Ifa player, when of szde, interferes 
with an opponent or the ball when he (the 
opponent) is trying for a /air catch, the 
opponents’ side may either have the ball 
down, where the foul was made, or take a 
Jree kick, Waving hat or hands before 
opponent's face shall be considered an in- 
terference. 

62. No player shall intentionally lay 
hands upon or interfere with an opponent, 
unless he has the ball. 

63. The penalty for fouls, where judged 
as intentional by the referee, except as be- 
fore provided, will be a down for the other 
side. 

64. The referee shall disqualify a player 
whom he has warned three times for in- 
tentional off side play. 





FOOT BALL RULES FOR THE SEASON OF 1887. 


Rule 1.—A drop-kick is made by letting 
the ball fall from the hands and kicking it 
at the very instant it rises ; a place-kick, 
by kicking it after it has been placed on 
the ground; a punt by letting it fall from 
the hands and kicking it before it touches 
the ground. 

Rule 2.—Xick-off is a place-kick from the 
center of the field of play, and cannot 
score a goal. ; 

Rule 3.—Aick-outis a drop-kick or place- 
kick by a player of the side which has 
touched the ball down in their own goal, 
or into whose touch-in-goal the ball has 
gone, and cannot score a goal. 

Rule 4.—When the ball is carried across 
the goal line it shall be a “ouch down at the 
place where it is held or down, and when 
it is carried into touch-in-goal it shall be a 
touch-down, and the try shall be from a 
punt-out at the intersection of the two 
lines. In opponents’ goal this entitles toa 
try-at-goal; in player’s own goal to a kick- 
out ; and if any player guarding his own 
goal receives the ball from a player of his 
own side either by a pass, kick, or snap- 
back, and then touches it down behind his 
own goal line, or if he himself carries the 
ball across his own goal line and touches 
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it down, or if he puts the ball into his 
own touch-in-goal, he makes a safety, 
which shall score against his side. 

Rule 5.—-A side having touched the ball 
down in their opponents’ goal, must try at 
goal either by a Alace-kick or a punt-out. 

Rule 6.—If the try be by a place-kick, a 
player of the side which has touched the 
ball down shall bring it up to the goal line, 
and, making a mark opposite the spot 
where it was touched down, bring it out 
atright angles to the goal line such dis- 
tance as he thinks proper, and then place 
it for another of his side to kick. The op- 
ponents must remain behind their goal 
line until the ball has been placed on the 
ground. 

Rule 7.—If the try be by a punt-out, 
the punter shall bring the ball up to the 
goal line, and, making a mark opposite 
the spot where it was touched down, punt 
out from any spot behind line of goal 
and not nearer the goal post than such 
mark, to another of his side, who must 
all stand outside the goal line not less 
than fifteen feet. The opponents may 
line up anywhere on the goal line except 
space of ten feet extending from the 
punter’s mark toward touch on each side, 
but cannot interfere with punter, nor can 
he touch the ball after kicking it until it 
touch some other player. If a fair catch 
be made from a punt-out or on, the mark 
shall serve to determine positions as the 
mark on the goal line. 

Rule 8.—A punt-on is made like a punt- 
out by a player who has made a fair 
catch from a punt-out or on. 

Rule 9.—A goal may be obtained by 
kicking the ball, in any way except a 
punt, from the field of play (without 
touching the ground, or dress, or person 
of any player, after the kick), over the 
cross-bar of opponents’ goal. 

Rule 10.—A fair catch is a catch made 
direct from a kick, throw forward, or bat 
by one of the opponents ; or from a punt- 
out or on by one of the same side, pro- 
vided the catcher’ make a mark with his 
heel at the spot where he has made the 
catch, andno otherof hisside touch the ball. 

Rule 11.—The ball is dead : 

I. When the holder has cried down 
(see 12 and 29), or when the referee has 
cried down. 

II. When a goal has been obtained 
(see 23). 

III. When it has gone into touch 
(see 13 and 30), or touch in goal, except 
for punt-out (see 3). 
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IV. When a touch-down has_ been 
made (see 4 and 5). 

V. When a fair catch has been heeled 
(see 33). 

No play can be made while the ball is 
dead, except to put in play by rule. 

Rule 12.--A scrimmage takes place 
when the holder of the ball puts it down 
on the ground, and puts it in play by 
kicking it or snapping it back. 

Rule 13.—A ball goes into fouch when 
it crosses the touch line, or when the 
holder puts part of either foot across the 
touch line. Putting it in play is calleda 
“fair.” The touch line is in touch and 
the goal line in goal. 

Rule 14.—A player is put of side if, 
during a scrimmage, he gets in front of 
the ball, or if the ball has last been 
touched by his own side behind him. 
It is impossible for a player to be off side 
in his own goal. No player when off 
side shall touch the ball, or interrupt, or 
obstruct opponent until again on side. 

Rule 15.—A player being off side is put 
on side when the ball has touched an 
opponent, or when one of his own side 
has run in front of him, either with 
the ball, or having touched it when be- 
hind him. 

Rule 16.—‘‘Will be decided at the 
October Convention, and will probably 
result in two referees—one for the players 
and one for the ball.” 

Rule 17.—For intentional delay of 
game, or off side play, or intentional vio- 
lation of Rule 26, a player shall be dis- 
qualified and his side shall lose five yards 
for each offense. No delay arising from 
any cause whatsoever shall continue more 
than five minutes. 

Rule 18.—The grounds must be 330 feet 
in length and 160 feet in width, with a 
goal placed in the middle of each goal 
line, composed of two upright posts, 
exceeding 20 feet in height, and placed 
18 feet, 6 inches apart, with cross-bar 10 
feet from the ground. 

Rule 19.—The game shall be played by 
teams of eleven men each, and in case of 
disqualified or injured player, a substitute 
shall take his place. 

Rule 20.—-The time of a game is one 
hour and a half, each side playing forty- 
five minutes from each goal. There 
shall be ten minutes’ intermission be- 
tween the two halves. The game shall 
be decided by the score of even halves. 
Either side refusing to play, after ordered 
to by the referee, shall forfeit the game. 
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Rule 21.—No one wearing projecting 
nails, iron plates, or gutta-percha on his 
shoes, shall be allowed to play in a 
match. Ordinary rubber soles allowed, 
but not rubber tips. No sticky or greasy 
substance shall be used on the person of 
players. 

Rule 22.—The captains shall toss up be- 
fore the commencement of the match and 
the winner of the toss shall have his 


' choice of goal or kick-off. The same side 


shall 
halves. 

Rule 23.—The ball shall be kicked off 
at the beginning of each half, and when- 
ever a goal has been obtained, the side 
which has lost it shall kick-off. 

Rule 24.—The penalty for fouls and 
violation of rules, where judged as in- 
tentional, except otherwise provided, 
shall be a down for the other side. 

Rule 25.—The following shall be the 
value of each point in the scoring : Goal 
obtained by touch-down, 6; goal from 
field kick, 5 ; touch-down failing goal, 4 ; 
safety by opponents, 2. 

Rule 26.—-_No unnecessary roughness, 
hacking, butting, tripping up, tackling 
below the hips, or striking with closed 
fist, shall be allowed. 

Rule 27.—The side which has a free 
kick must be behind the ball when it is 
kicked. At kick-off the opposite side 
must stand at least ten yards in front 
of the ball until it is kicked. 

Rule 28.—A player may throw or pass 
the ball in any direction except toward 
opponents’ goal. If the ball be batted, 
or thrown forward, unless a fair catch 
is made, it shall go down on the spot to 
opponents. 

Rule 29.—If a player having the ball 
be tackled and the ball fairly held, the 
man so tackling shall cry, “Held ;” the 
one so tackled must cry, ‘‘ Down,” and 
some player of his side put it down for 
ascrimmage. The snapper-back and the 
man opposite him cannot pick out the 
ball with the hand until it touch a shird 
man. If the snapper-back be off side in 
the act of snapping back, the ball must 
be snapped again, and if this occur three 
times on the same down, the ball goes 
to opponents. The man who first receives 
the ball when snapped back from a down 
or thrown back from a /air, shall not 
carry the ball forward under any circum- 
stances whatever. If, in three consecu- 
tive fairs and downs, unless the ball cross 
the goal line, a team shall not have 


not kick-off in two _ successive 
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advanced the ball five or taken it back 
twenty yards, it shall go to opponents on 
spot of fourth. Consecutive means with- 
out leaving the hands of the side holding it. 

Rule 30.—If the ball goes into touch, 
whether it bound back or not, aplayer on 
the side which touches it down must bring 
it to the spot where the line was crossed 
and there either (1.) bound the ballin the 
field of play at right angles to the touch 
line and then run with it, kick it or throw 
it back, or (11.) throw it out at right angles 
to the touch-line, or (1m.) walk out with 
it, at right angles to touch-line, any dis- 
tance not less than five nor more than 
fifteen yards, and there put it down, first 
declaring how far he intends walking. 
The man who puts the ball in must face 
field or opponents’ goal, and he alonecan 
have his foot outside touch-line. Any 
one, except him, who puts his hands or 
feet between the ball and his opponents’ 
goal is off side. If it be not thrown out 
at right angles either side may claim it 
thrown over again, and if it fail to be put 
in play fairly in three trials it shall go to 
opponents. 

Rule 31.—Kick-out must be a drop- 
kick or place-kick from not more than 
twenty-five yards outside the kicker’s 
goal. If the ball go into touch before 
striking a player it must be kicked out 
again; andif this occur three times in 
succession, it shall be given to opponents, 
as in touch on twenty-five yard line, on 
the side where it went out at kick-out 
opponents must be on twenty-five yard 
line, or nearer their own goal. 

Rule 32.—Charging is lawful for oppo- 
nents if a punter advances beyond his 
lines, or in case of a place-kick, immedi- 
ately the ball is put in play by touching 
the ground. In case of a punt out, not 
till the ball is kicked. 

Rule 33.—A player who has made and 
claimed a fair catch shall take a drop- 
kick, or a punt, or place the ball for a 
place-kick. The opponents may come up 
to the catcher’s mark, and the ball must 
be kicked from some spot behind that 
mark on a parallel to touch line. 

Rule 34.—If a player, when off side, in- 
terferes with an opponent trying for a fair 
catch, by touching him, or the ball, or 
waving his hat or hands, the opponent 
may have a free kick, or a down, where 
the interference occurred. 

Rule 35.—No player shall lay his hands 
upon, or interfere with, an opponent, un- 
less he has the ball. 
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A SLOW PRANCING CANTER. 





A SIDE-SADDLE. 


BY CONSTANCE BORLAND. 


As I was so young when I was first 
placed in a saddle that 1 do not remem- 
ber my first ride, and have spent much of 
my time on and with horses, I feel that I 
should like to say a few words to my sis- 
ters about the experience gained during 
these many years. 

I am glad to notice the increasing taste 
for riding in this country, as, I am sure, 
that it is the very healthiest exercise, not 
to say the pleasantest, when under favor- 
able conditions. 

Many women appear to think that the 
possession of a habit and its adjuncts, 
and ability to sit a gentle horse, will make 
a horsewoman, and even this form of rid- 
ing is better than none; but to my mind, 
the conditions favorable to this noble 
recreation are many, although extremely 
simple. They are as follows: a thor- 
oughly good horse; good, light hands; 
fearlessness (not recklessness); a saddle 
comfortable to horse and rider; and last, 
but by no means least, a neat and com- 
fortable habit, etc. 

The horse is naturally the most difficult 
to obtain; for in this country, where park 
riding is a comparatively modern amuse- 





ment, ‘‘ ladies’ hacks” are not arecognized 
class of horses, as in England. I have al- 
ways found thoroughbred horses the 
pleasantest, for they are characterized by 
honesty and courage, which one rarely 
finds in common-bred horses, and they 
are far less prone to mean and vicious 
tricks. But I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood as to the stamp of thoroughbred; for 
the weedy, nervous, leggy animal—many 
people’s sole idea of a well-bred horse—is 
as unsuited to the purpose as one that has 
been trained for racing. Horses’ memo- 
ries are extremely retentive, and I consider 
most horses unsafe for women’s riding 
that have had any experience of racing. 
Nor do I ever like to see a woman 
mounted on too large a horse, and I think 
a compactly built horse, showing good 
breeding, and fifteen hands in height, the 
proper thing for the purpose. 

How can I describe ‘‘ light hands,” and 
how can they be too highly praised? I 
can only say that I consider them as con- 
stituting a rare gift, which will give to its 
possessor more than half the battle where 
riding is concerned. If people will only 
remember that a horse’s mouth is a most 
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delicate piece of mechanism, and very ten- 
der, they will be more inclined to treat 
it considerately, and thus gain comfort for 
themselves, as well as ease for the 
animal. 

Very few horses pull unless they are 
pulled at, and, in consequence, the seem- 
ingly paradoxical statement that the lighter 
the bit used with a pulling horse, the less 
he will pull, is in many cases a true one, 
and has been frequently proved so in my 
own experience. Light hands are more 
common with women than with men, and 
I have many times seen a horse conquered 
by a woman, by virtue of good hands, 
where a man’s superior strength has en- 
tirely failed. 

In this connection, dear sisters, let me 
urge you to use all patience, for a good 
horse is well worth it, and once your tem- 
per is gone, all hope of doing anything 
with your horse is done away with, and 
you may as well give up the attempt, for 
the delicate instrument you have to man- 
age feels every impatient jerk, and instead 
of gaining your point, you will be farther 
from itthan ever. Indiscriminate punish- 
ment has had much to do with ruiningthe 
temper of many a good horse, and, al- 
though I am a firm advocate of the opin- 
ion that a horse must be made to know 
his master, yet Iam equally positive that 
the individual character of the horse must 
be carefully studied and the whip and 
spur used with great judgment. 

To illustrate this point, I will quote two 
instances from my own experience, where 
equally well-bred horses had to be treated 
by entirely opposite methods, and had the 
same rule been rigidly enforced in both 
cases, one of the two would have become 
utterly spoiled and 
dangerous as a hack. 
No. 1 was a thorough- 
bred Virginian mare of 
famous lineage; with- 
out exception, the most 
courageous animal I 
have ever seen, and 
when properly treated, 
gentle to adegree. Of 
course, like all creatures, 
human or brute, she had 
her failings, and while 
they were rarely ex- 
hibited, her obstinacy 
was very great. I can- 
not recall any worse 
fault than an occasional 
very determined effort 
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to turn around when she thought it time 
to go home, and then if punishment were 
resorted to, plunging and a general ex- 
hibition of bad temper were the result, 
while a firm, s/eady hold ofthe reins, with 
a determination that she should not have 
her way, would win the day, and my 
beautiful mare would quickly acknowledge 
her master. I don’t think that I ever knew 
her to give in when punishment was re- 
sorted to as a means of subduing her. 

On the other hand, No. 2, a wonder- 
fully compactly built horse, by imported 
Warminster, was a rank coward, although 
perfectly good tempered, and had an in- 
superable objection to any unusual object, 
vehicles coming toward him, especially 
covered ones, being regarded with terror. 
No one could have had a very successful 
ride on him who was not provided with 
whip and spurs, and prepared to use 
them. 

He was very cunning, and would take 
advantage of a stranger to shy more fre- 
quently and persistently than usual, I 
remember very well riding this horse one 
day, in company with a friend, who was 
mounted on a fine hunter, quite worthy of 
Leicestershire, and as he wanted me to 
try his horse over a fence, we changed 
mounts, and he offered to give me a lead. 

























“WITH A DETERMINATION THAT SHE SHOULD NOT WIN THE DAY.” 
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He started, but not being fully acquainted 
with the peculiarities of the animal he 
bestrode, he failed to use his spurs when 
he came to the fence, so that my friend 
went over, while the horse, not liking the 
object in front of him, stopped very short 
and resolutely, remaining on my side, and 
Ihad to pull up suddenly, not to ride over 
the prostrate form of my would-be guide. 
How angry he was when I asked him if 
he were hurt, for a more decided ‘‘ volun- 
tary ” was never seen. 

But I must return from these digressions 
to the next in my order of conditions for 
safe and pleasant riding, which I have put 
down as fearlessness. I emphatically re- 
peat, not recklessness, for the two are most 
distinct. Recklessness usually argues 
total ignorance of the possible dangers to 
horse andrider, and while these should be 
known to such an extent as to insure pru- 
dence, it is lamentable to notice constant 
watchfulnsss and expectation of accident. 
I can only say to those who experience 
this, I should imagine, horrible sensation, 
do not ride, for you will not derive any 
pleasure from horsesif you are afraid, and 
you are very unlikely ever to get over it. 
Fearlessness, or perhaps, ‘more strictly 
speaking, courage and prudence are per- 
fectly compatible, and although, one 
finds many to admire the pluck of a 
woman who will ‘‘ ride anything ” or ‘‘ at 
anything,” the more qualified commen- 
dations of those who ,would rather see 
less daring and more prudence are 
far better worth winning. 

As to the saddle, of course, there 
is nothing admissible but the plain- 
est English saddle—a plain flap for 
my own taste, 
and, of course, 
no ornamental 
stitching. There 
is nothing so 
comfortable toa 
rider as a small 
English saddle 
with a pig-skin 
seat, and the 
usual three pom- 
mels. I empha- 
size the pig-skin 
seat, for it is 
common to see 
buck-skin used 
for the purpose, 
and many prefer 
it, as it is less 
slippery and sup- 


posed by timid riaers to give a better 
hold, but it spoils the neat appearance, 
and if one is to depend on such means 
for ‘‘sticking on,” my advice again is, 
don’t attempt to ride. 

Children should learn to ride without 
the third pommel or crutch, as depend- 
ence upon it is apt to give that awkward 
twist which women so often have in ris- 
ing to the trot, but for women who ride 
all sorts of horses in modern saddles it is 
far safer, and I should not advise anyone 
who really rides to do without it. 

As to the stirrup, I like a man’s small 
steel one as well as anything else; for al- 
though the patent ‘‘safety” stirrup 
(which consists of one stirrup within an- 
other, so arranged as to come out in case 
of a fall, and prevent the foot being left 
in and the rider dragged), is a very good 
one, it is not always to be depended upon, 
and is not nearly so neat. 

I have duly considered the comfort of 
the rider in regard to the saddle, but that 
of the horse is often a different matter and 
deserves some notice. Asmall light sad- 
dle is undoubtedly pleasanter to ride in, 
and certainly presents a far neater appear- 
ance, but were your horse able to give his 
opinion, he would not agree with you, | 
am sure. A side saddle is the frequent 
source of sore backs, and it stands to 
reason that the smaller the saddle the 
more unequally the rider’s weight is dis- 
tributed, and the danger thus increased. 
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‘SHOWING GOOD BREEDING.” 
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I, therefore would advocaté, especially 
where long rides are intended, a saddle 
which, though not inconveniently large 
to the rider, will not always bring the 
weight directly on one spot of the poor 
animal’s back. 

The rule, well known to masters and, 
for some occult reason, despised by most 
stablemen, of leaving the saddle with the 
girths loosed, for some moments after the 
horse’s return to the stable, is a very good 
one and decreases the tendency to sore 
backs. A solution of either white oak 
bark, tannin, or tincture of myrrh (all 
astringents), makes a good wash where 
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And now for the all-important subject 
of dress: First and foremost, be as simple 
as you can and try and conform to exist- 
ing fashion, for eccentricity is much to be 
decried. Every season there is some 
change in the fashion of color and text- 
ure for habits, and therefore a fixed rule 
cannot be laid down. I, therefore, advise 
going to the best tailor to be found and 
ordering the smartest habit he knows how to 
make, asa cheap habit is notto be thought 
of. I notice curious vagaries of dress 
among women whosurely ought to know 
better, such as wearing full skirts, stream- 
ing veils, large and ugly gauntlets, instead 


** GIVE ME A LEAD, WILL you?” 


the skin is not broken and will help to 
harden it. Where the skin is broken, 
there is no such good application as white- 
lead paint. 

For a horse’s comfort I have never seen 
anything equal a western side-saddle in 
which I have ridden many miles over the 
prairies, and which, although weighing 
over forty pounds, has never caused a 
sore back. It is made to resemble a 
stock saddle as much as possible, and is 
not ill-looking, but its charm lies in the 
fact of its being large, and so well venti- 
lated that the air always reaches the 
horse’s back and he does not become over- 
heated under the saddle. 


of trim and sensible dog-skin gloves; also 
an insuperable objection among many 
otherwise sensible persons to wearing 
breeches and boots, as being zmmodest. I 
can see no immodesty in the use of these 
most comfortable articles, where they are 
almost hidden by the skirt (only a bit of 
a neat boot showing with a properly cut 
skirt); and I think those women who in- 
sist on the greater propriety of clothing 
their nether limbs in the far less comfort- 
able, as well as very ungraceful trousers, 
may well be placed in the same category 
as the old lady who always kept the legs 
of her chairs and piano covered up for 
decency’s sake. These minor details seem 





go 


very trivial, but after all they make up the 
tidy whole which is necessary to a correct 
appearance in the saddle, and are not to 
be disregarded. 

In conclusion, let me add that one great 
requisite to thorough enjoyment of horse 
flesh is love of your horse, but the ‘‘ right 
sort” always have it, and Iam not writing 
except for that delightful class. Can you im- 
agine anything more thoroughly calculated 
todrive ‘‘the cobwebs out of one’s brain” 
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animal that I am mounted upon, and 
boundless confidence in our mutual 
knowledge of each other. 

We Americans have been accused of 
Anglomania within the last few years, and 
with our national tendency to exaggera- 
tion, we have, undoubtedly, driven this, 
in many cases, commendable infatuation, 
into the ground ; but, surely if it has been 
the cause of increased love of, and interest 
in sport and out-door amusement, it is not 
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**CALCULATED TO DRIVE THE COBWEBS FROM ONE’S BRAIN.” 


than a good gallop on a good horse? For 
a better, truer friend than this excellent 
individual is rarely to be found. I often 
wish that more people could know the 
exquisite pleasure to be derived from the 
thorough love and friendship for horses, 
which I have been fortunate enough to gain 
from my bringing up and surroundings, and 
that they could share with me the keen 
enjoyment of galloping for miles and 
miles over the beautiful prairies of my 
western home, feeling a real love for the 


altogether to be laughed at. I would, 
therefore, say that as weshould all be glad 
to resemble English women of the upper 
classes in their fine physiques and splen- 
did figures, let us-carry our Anglomania 
to the point of trying to resemble them in 
their love for horses and their familiarity 
with the saddle, and thus gain health and 
a thousand times more enjoyment than is 
to be derived from the hot-house exist- 
ence common to so large a proportion of 
my compatrioles. 
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BUFFALO VS. 


BY R. G. 


In the spring of 1871 the Fourth United 
States Cavalry was stationed at Fort 
Concho, Texas, one of the new and most 
remote posts on the extreme western fron- 
tier, bordering upon the ‘‘Staked Plains.” 
Buffalo grazed within sight of the post, 
much to the alarm of our horse herds, 
which were frequently stampeded by the 
huge, ungainly beasts. The great gray 
wolf and coyote came nearly to the back 
doors of our tents, in their ravenous search 
for offal at the beef corral near by. Their 
blood-curdling howls—especially the lat- 
ter, which is first a sharp bark, followed 
by a succession of yelps running into 
each other and ending in a long-drawn, 
quivering howl—were at times indescrib- 
ably melancholy, and awakened us at all 
hours of the night. The flat, treeless 
prairies were a vast prairie-dog village, 
interfering even in our pursuit of game; 
and from behind nearly every mesquite 
bush or patch of prickly pear, the ‘‘jack” 
or mule-eared rabbit, with ears aloft and 
vibrating with nervous energy, got up 
with a startled bound and disappeared in 











BULLDOG, 


CARTER, U. S. A. 


an instant, leaving nothing but the reco/- 
lechon of a shadowy form behind him. 
Herds of graceful antelope were daily seen 
near the ‘‘Twin Mountains,” a few miles 
away; their white-spotted flanks flashing 
in the sun one moment, the next dis- 
appearing in the dun or neutral tint of the 
everlasting prairie. The whistling quail 
could almost be shot from the porches ot 
the officer’s quarters. Highland plover 
were killed from an ambulance while rid- 
ing upon the road to the stage station at 
Ben Ficklins, while the magnificent white 
swan, wild duck and curlew abounded 
upon the streams. Hunting was there- 
fore unsurpassed. Fishing rewatded the 
angler by slight exertion upon the Main 
and North ‘Concho rivers. It was the 
hunter’s paradise. And our plans had 
been matured for many an expedition to 
this realm of flesh-pots and land overflow- 
ing with game, when, lo! the advent of 
our new colonel, Ranald S. Mackenzie, 
upon the 25th of February, sent rifles and 
shotguns to the rear to rust in their covers 
for many a month, until that larger and 
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more troublesome game, ‘‘Zo/ the red 
man,” should be sought and conquered, 
for the peace and quiet of the settlers on 
the entire immediate border, On the 25th 
of March, the headquarters and five com- 
panies of the Fourth Cavalry were ordered 
to proceed to Fort Richardson, about 230 
miles north-east, and relieve the Sixth 
Cavalry, which was then under marching 
orders for Kansas;.and on the 27th the 
column was filing across the Concho River, 
past the little settlement of San Angelo, on 
the road to the Colorado River. There 
were the usual scenes and laughable in- 
cidents attending a ,column’s departure. 
Unmanageable pack mules, which had 
kicked their packs loose and scattered 
their loads of flour, coffee and bacon upon 
the parade, had to be secured; a vicious 
horse disciplined; the condition of some 
unsteady soldier examined, who, liking 
liquor, not wisely, but too well, had im- 
bibed too freely of Mexican mescal, or the 
insinuating aguardiente. But at last the 
hearty cheers of the assembled garrison 
were given and the column splashed 
through the clear waters of the sparkling 
stream and stretched out on its long march. 
The Colorado was reached and forded in 
the midst of a cold, driving rain-storm, 
which made our campfires of drift cotton- 
wood that night more acceptable than 
usual, and the glowing embers of the mes- 
quite, heaped up in the mess kettles, more 
necessary in our damp tents for those 
better halves who—notwithstanding the 
many frowns andincredulous smiles from 
our gallant, yet unconver/ed, colonel—had 
chosen to share the fortunes of their bold 
trooper husbands upon the Indian border. 

On the 31st, a wild and boisterous day, 
we wound through Mountain Pass, a nar- 
row gorge or break, about a mile in 
length, which we descended from the im- 
mense high mesa or divide we had been 
traversing, to the plains below. Here In- 
dians had been frequently in the habit of 
ambushing parties and attacking the mail 
stage. It has precipitous sides, covered 
with a dense growth of bushes and scrub 
trees. Just the place for an ambuscade; but 
we went through safely, for shortly before 
a detachment had been stationed at the 
cut on the north side. -As we emerged, 
an almost endless prairie stretched out be- 
fore us, and again we were literally mov- 
ing through untold numbers of our bison 
friends. On the right and left the vast 
plain was dotted with herd upon herd, 
their dun bodies contrasting strangely, yet 


beautifully, with the vivid green of the 
short, velvety grass and our little column 
of blue-coated troopers, and where a 
buffalo now would be a rare curiosity. 
Behind was the white, canvas-topped 
wagon train, and ever chasing each other 
in and among the herds and over the 
rolling sweep were the alternate flashings 
of cloud and sunshine, and the shadows 
cast by the mountain we had just left. It 
was a spirited scene, an animated picture. 
As the command wound along the trail 
and the fresh wind constantly carried our 
strong scent in their direction, they 
commenced to raise their heads in alarm. 
The old leaders of each herd seemed to 
give them a warning, and immediately 
the whole mass was set in motion. This 
had been repeated many times during the 
day. It is a habit with the buffalo, when 
alarmed, to cross the trail of his supposed 
enemy and attempt to get to leeward, 
but they will never pass to the rear of a 
moving column. Crowding with a reck- 
less and resistless brute energy, each herd, 
therefore, with its chosen leader, gra- 
dually worked along towards the head of 
our leading company, until at length it 
brought them directly in front of the en- 
tire command. Our march was _ block- 
aded, and we halted to bide the time of our 
beast companions. Further progress was 
utterly impossible! General Mackenzie 
becoming a little impatient at the block- 
ade, seized a rifle from one of the men, 
and dismountitg, attempted, by firing at 
the heads of the herds, to swerve the im- 
mense throng, which were now so crowd- 
ing upon the advanced company as to be- 
come pusitively dangerous, the horses 
showing great fear and becoming almost 
unmanageable. He fired several shots. 
The nearest herd swerved; but, contrary 
to their instincts, came roaring down be- 
side and parallel to our mounted troopers. 
This was a little oo much, even for well- 
trained, disciplined cavalry soldiers, and 
the men, in their intense excitement, for- 
getful of orders, commenced a rattling 
fusilade from their saddles. The buffalo 
veered off, but not before several were 
wounded. The firing was sternly ordered 
to cease. One gigantic bull, a leader, 
was nearest; he was badly wounded. As 
was the case on nearly all marches of 
troops changing station on the frontier, 
many dogs of all ages, sizes and degrees, 
had, under protest, accompanied the 
column to the Colorado River; here many 
of the worthless curs were left or drowned 
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while fording; but there were several re- 
maining, and it was these that had turned 
the buffalo down the column, ‘There was 
among them a large, white Engl sh bull- 
dog belonging to the regimental band. 
He was a powerful brute, and had been 
trained to pull down  beeves at the 
slaughter corral at FortConcho. He was, 
withal, a prime favorite with the soldiers, 
notwithstanding his ferocity. The pack of 
dogs were in full cry after the stampeding 
herds of bellowing beasts as they rushed 
and tore along the column with their pe- 
culiar, rolling gait. But ‘‘ King,” the bull- 
dog, singled out the immense wounded 
leader, who had now slackened his speed 
and was faltering in his tracks. Hesprang 
at his throat with great courage, fastened 
upon him, and the battle commenced, 
with the column as silent spectators. It 
was a novel spectacle. The bronzed 
troopers; the great, shaggy beasts thunder- 
ing by; the white-topped wagon train 
closed up and halted; the fleeting shadows, 
and the almost limitless stretch of sur- 
rounding prairie and vast solitude. The 
bull went down upon his knees, but so 
great was his strength that he quickly 
arose and whirled the dog in great circles 
over his head. ‘‘King” had been taught 
The entire command 
now watched with breathless attention the 
apparently unequal struggle, expecting 
every moment to see the dog crushed to 
death. Down went the bull again on his 
knees, this time not from any weakness, 
but to gore the dog; rising, he would 
stamp his feet in his rage, then shaking 
him a while, he would resume swinging 
and snapping him like a whip cord 
through the air. The foam, now bloody, 


never to let go. 
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flecked the long, tawny beard of the bison 
bull. His eyes, nearly concealed in the 
long, matted hair that covered his shaggy 
head, flashed fire, and his rage knew no 
bounds. The dog, which had commenced 
the fight a pure white, now turned to a 
spotted crimson from blood which had 
flowed from the buffalo’s wounds, and 
still his brute instincts, tenacious courage 
and training led him to hold on. Had he 
let go for a moment, the crazed bull would 
have gored him to death before he could 
have retreated. The bull grew percept- 
ibly weaker; he rose to his feet less often. 
He could no longer throw the dog in cir- 
cles above his head. The blood stained 
‘‘King” to a more vivid red, and be- 
grimed with dirt, he had lost all semblance 
to his former self. All were anxiously look- 
ing for the struggle to end. Impatience 
was already displayed upon the men’s 
faces, when suddenly General Mackenzie 
shouted, “Kill the animal and put him 
out of his misery!” It was a merciful 
command. Two men stepped forward to 
the enormous beast, now on his knees 
and rocking to and fro, the dog still hold- 
ing on—and placing their carbines behind 
the left shoulder, to reach a vital point, 
fired. He gave one great quiver, one last 
spasmodic rocking, and spread himself 
upon the vast prairie dead. No/ “ill then 
did ‘‘ King” let go! 

So great had been the courage of this 
favorite dog in his fearful struggle, that 
months after when an order had been 
issued for all cur dogs—always an ac- 
cumulative nuisance at a frontier post— 
to be exterminated, ‘‘ Aig,” the white 
bulldog belonging to the Fourth Cavalry 
band, was exempled by a special order. 





BICYCLING. 


BETTER ROADS AND MORE TOURING. 


THE “ Knights of the Wheel” have been 
having a right royal time during the bright 
summer months that have rolled by appar- 
ently with the same lightning speed as the 
flashing spokes of the swift wheels that this 
grand division of the great army of ‘*Outers ” 
has been driving throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Weare very glad to see 
the increasing taste for quiet, industrious, ob- 
servant touring that seems to be permeating 
the masses of honest wheelmen, as evidenced 
by the number of letters we receive from all 
parts of the country, telling of long and in- 
teresting tracks of carefully explored coun- 
try, or the confident aspirations of brave 
parties of three and four who have mapped 
out a journey of many hundred miles, and 
are anxious to know what price OUTING will 
give for MSS. describing the incidents of 
the tour, in order that means may be forth- 
coming to prolong the glorious recreation 
they are anxious to begin. To these ardent 
scribes OUTING wishes to say that it will be 
ever ready to receive all accounts of such 
trips, will read the manuscripts carefully, 
and will gladly use, for the interests and 
furtherance of this healthy amusement, 
everything that seems really worthy of a 
place in the history or literature of cycling. 

And while on the subject of touring, it may 
not be out of place to point out again, as we 
have often done in the past, even at the risk 
of being tedious and as savoring too much 
of repetition to our readers, that the main 
object to be accomplished in order to make 
touring a perfect bliss, is to organize a con- 
certed plan of action throughout each thor- 
oughly settled State, for the purpose of im- 
proving the condition of the main thorough- 
fares of the country. Wheelmen may truly 
look and point with pride to the victory ob- 
tained by their New York brethren in secur- 
ing free and untrammeled entry to all the 
roads and drives of Central Park. Now, 
how was this feataccomplished? Simply by 


the uxited efforts and untiring, concentrated 
energy of Chief Consul Bidwell and the 
unanimous support of New York State con- 
tingent. And what have been the results ? 
A fine expanse of riding roads for the ex- 
clusive use of New York riders? By no 
means, brother wheelmen, but the obtaining 
of the undoubted right for every wheelman 
in the country to view the beauties and 
enjoy the pleasures of one of the loveliest 
recreation grounds in the world in the way 
he likes best, astride of his ‘silent steed.” 
Now, the same thing can be done ona 
broader, grander scale throughout the land. 
Let each State gather together its force of 


wheelmen and friends and organize a road- 


improving crusade, and the project is 
bound to be put through, and the result will be 
a credit and boon to the wheelmen of the 
neighborhood and a comfort and pleasure 
to your traveling and touring brethren. 
Verbum sap.; mv brothers, fall to. 


CRICKET. 


IMPROVEMENTS OF THE GAME AND THE 
GROUNDS. 


THERE is but litthe doubt that the game of 
cricket is making rapid strides in the affec- 
tions of the present and rising generation of 
those who are eager to adopt some healthy 
and wholesome form of manly exercise on 
which to devote their muscular energies; 
and it was only the other day we had the 
pleasure of hearing the following significant 
remark from one of the keenest amateur 
baseball players, as he longingly watched 
some of the Staten Island Cricket Club at the 
nets practicing to the bowling of George 
Lane, and Tom Butler, the ground profes- 
sional: ‘ By Jove! Lonly wish I had taken up 
“‘ cricket instead of baseball when I began. 
“ You seem to get so much more continuous 
“exercise from cricket than from baseball. 
« Baseball exercise is violent, spasmodic, 
“and is taken more like medicine, in three- 
‘hour doses; while cricket means patient, 
“‘hard-continued effort and exercise, long 
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“drawn out and enjoyed, like your meals. 
“ Yes! I wish I was a good cricketer.” This 
expression, we take it, is but one of the 
many straws which go to show which way 
the wind blows; and whilst we do not for a 
moment disparage one jot the skill, hardi- 
hood and dexterity required to become a 
proficient in the National Game, still we can- 
not but deplore the fact that the pursuit of the 
game, aS a means of scientific recreation, 
has been largely relegated to professionals, 
pure and simple, who make their living at 
it—and a great deal better living it is, in nine 
cases out of ten—as does a carpenter, brick- 
layer or other mechanic. We do not pretend 
to say that the colleges of the country do not 
make a fine vege of skill and science; they 
do; and many of the most noted players 
have had tempting offers to join the profes- 
sional ranks after leaving coilege. But in 
the majority of cases a college man’s base- 
ball ends with his college career, while, 
on the other hand, a college cricketer carries 
the game with him and finds in it an exer- 
cise that can be enjoyed and continued far 
into the encroachments of a green and 
healthy old age. With the increasing pop- 
ularity of the game has followed a marked 
improvement in the style and excellence of 
play, especially noticeable in the batting and 
fielding features of cricket. These gratify- 
ing results, however, must not be put down 
entirely to the more enthusiastic devotion to 
the game by its votaries. It lies, in a great 
measure, in the fact that greater care and at- 
tention has been given of late to the scien- 


tific preparation of the cricket grounds, more 
particularly the wickets on which the men bat. 
This naturally leads to surer run-getting and 
larger averages, and heavier totals have been 


the outward and visible signs. With the in- 
creased perfection of the wickets, the power 
of the bowler has been somewhat curtailed, 
as he cannot take advantage of the in- 
equalities or rough spots on the ‘‘crease,” 
but must rely solely on hisaccuracy of pitch 
and command of the ball. In this state of 
things itis manifestly an advantage to get the 
first innings so as to be able to get a perfect 
wicket on which to bat; for no matter how 
excellent may be the wicket at the com- 
mencement of the game, the knocking about 
it gets from batsmen and bowlers during a 
long innings spoils it past the immediate 
remedy of the roller. To obviate this ad- 
vantage, which is gained by the luck of a 
spinning coin, it has been suggested that each 
XI. have a separate wicket to bat on, when- 
cver the luxury be practicable. And this 
would, we think, be a far more efficacious 
method of bringing “the bat” and “the 
ball” on more even terms than resorting 
to any change in the height or width of 
wickets or bat. Cricket, if not conservative, 
IS not anything, and we hope that conserva- 
tism will mark the dealings on the subject of 
amendments (if any are made), by the fathers 
of the game at the next M. C. C. meeting. 


CANOEING. 
THE A. C. A. CANOE MEET. 


THE members of the American Canoe As- 
sociation can congratulate themselves upon 
having one of the most perfect organizations 
of sport in existence. The mistakes in man- 
agement have been very few, principally be- 
cause all take an interest in the welfare of the 
Association, and the officers have always 
done their work unselfishly. The time de- 
voted to business is very little, and all mo- 
tions are passed upon or killed without any 
unnecessary delay. There has never been 
more than one ticket in the field when the 
annual elections occur. ‘The constitution 
and rules have been most carefully framed, 
amended and added to from time to time, as 
the growing interests of the organization 
demanded; but a discussion of the rules, 
simply for the sake of controversy, has never 
occurred. 

Probably no other body of men interested 
in one sport require so little managing. Yet 
all the business of the Association 1s con- 
ducted on true business principles, and the 
work is done promptly and well by those 
who have the matters in hand. 

At the eighth annual meet, August 12th to 
27th, at Bow-Arrow Point, Lake-Champlain, 
150 men were incamp. All were free to do 
pretty much as they liked, and the officers in 
charge of the camp were rarely seen in any 
official capacity. A bulletin board contained 
the daily instructions of commodore, secre- 
tary and regatta committee. No verbal or- 
ders were ever heard. The races were 
started, recorded, timed and judged, without 
friction, in the quietest and most methodical 
manner. Every man was at his post, always. 
When protests were lodged in writing, in 
case of fouls, they were promptly considered, 
witnesses were called and the regatta com- 
mittee rendered a decision, from which there 
was no appeal. Camping usually brings out 
the sharp points of aman. The sharp points 
of the canoeists at the meet must be like foils 
with buttons on them, for no one was hurt 
by them. The large proportion of men of 
good social and business standing who make 
up the membership roll of the A.C. A. will 
account for the harmony and excellent man- 
agement. Canoeing, being strictly an ama- 
teur sport, does not attract men who are on 
the make. All canoeists go canoeing for the 
pure love of it, and therefore avoid quar- 
rels and bickerings as a useless waste of 
time. 

The last meet was agreat success in many 
ways. The place chosen was a specially at- 
tractive one. The racing interest was keen, 
and all took a hand in making the camp life 
enjoyable. The board of officers elected for 
the coming year is the very best that could 
have been selected, and is a guarantee in ad- 
vance of a jolly meet next year. Mr. R. W. 
Gibson, the’ present commodore, is the 
champion canoe sailor of the world, a true 
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gentleman and a capital manager of affairs. 
He was commodore of the central division 
last year, and for several years previously 
has held offices in which his ability has been 
amply proved. His portrait appeared in 
OuTING for August. 

Canoeing is making wonderful strides in 
this country and is destined to become a re- 
cognized national sport, if not ¢hke sport. 
The American Canoe Association has done 
much to further the interest of all canoeists, 
and is still doing it. Its rules and methods, 
originally taken from those of the yachts- 
men, have gone so far ahead that now they 
are models which even the yacht clubs 
would do well to follow. The canoe seed 
did not fallin stony places, surely. An illus- 
trated article will appear in the November 
OUTING on the canoe meet, treated in a new 
and attractive way. The cuts could not be 
made in season to appear in the present 
issue. 

FISHING. 

THE recent appointment of Professor G. 
Brown Goode as United States Commissioner 
of Fish and Fisheries, calls for no further 
comment from us at this late date; but 
OUTING, though late in tendering its sincere 
congratulation to Professor Goode upon the 
acquisition of his new honors, begs to assure 
him that they are none the less hearty and 
strong on that account. Everybody is aware 
that the professor’s rare qualifications, val- 
uable experience and unbounded enthusiasm 
in his particular line of science make him 
eminently entitled to the position. OUTING 
hopes-he will hold it long, and looks con- 
fidently for great results in his administra- 
tion. It is evidently ‘‘a Goode man in the 
right place.” 

x“ % 

PERHAPS many of our readers will be very 
much surprised when they find thc October 
number of OUTING does not contain the 
usual monthly installment of Thos. Stevens’ 
stirring adventures, ‘* AROUND THE WORLD 
ON A BICYCL E; ’ but we have been forced by 
the pressure ‘of other matter to drop the 
serial for this month. We trust that our 
friends will not become impatient at this 
delay, but will be ready to welcome back the 
adventurous traveler in the subsequent 
numbers. 

Pia 

WE have already had many inquiries for 
‘‘ THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN CANOEING” in 
book form. We are, therefore, very glad to 
be able to state that the series is undergoing 
a very thorough overhauling at the hands of 
their author, C. Bowyer Vaux, who will 
elaborate the subject much more when pre- 
senting his work to the public in book form, 
and besides adding considerably to the letter- 
press, he will include in the illustrations 
many well-known canoes that OUTING could 
not publish for want of requisite space. The 
last division meets of °87, as well as the 
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A.C. A. meet at Bow Arrow Point, will be 
included, and the book will be brought down 
to the latest possible date. 


* * 

AS we are writing these notes, our world- 
famed traveler, James Ricalton, is sitting by 
our editorial chair, having dropped in to an- 
nounce his safe arrival from Northern Africa. 
He assures us that his trip through Algeria 
to the Oasis of Biskra in the great desert of 

Sahara, was eminently successful, and we 
feel sure that the narration of his experiences 
will be most novel and interesting. 

«x 

WE have had several applications for the 
copyright of Mr. Charles E. Clay’s series of 
articles entitled, ‘‘ A BOUT WITH THE GLOVEs,” 
which were so favorably received by the 
lovers and students of the ‘manly art” at 
the time they were running in OUTING. We 
have, therefore, decided to issue the whole 
set in cheap pamphlet form, and incorporate 
with them Mr. Eugene Van Schaick’s in- 
teresting article on the subject of ‘ Fencing 
with the Foil,” which is the leading article in 
this month’s OUTING. Both the subjects 
have the advantage of being profusely illus- 
trated with accurate cuts representing the 
proper positions in attack and defense, and 
when published, will form an invaluable help 
to those wishing to become proficients in 
either science. 

x * 

OUTING has in preparation a very attractive 
article on the ‘‘ History of the Staten Island 
Cricket and Baseball Club,” which will be 
most handsomely illustrated, showing the 
exterior and interior of the men’s and ladies’ 
club houses; the extent of the lawn-tennis 
ground and nets, with the game in full pro- 
gress ; groups of the prominent members of 
the two clubs; the cricketers in the field, 
etc., etc. This cannot fail to attract very 
general attention from all amateur athletes 
of both sexes throughout the country, as the 
growth of this popular club is a living evi- 
dence of the great strides that athletic exer- 
cises have taken in this country. during the last 
twenty years. 


* % 

THIS article is the first of a series of six, 
which will embrace the history of all the 
most prominent organizations of a similar 
character in America, and will include the 
Staten Island Athletic Club, the New York 
and Manhattan Athletic Clubs, the Jersey 
City Athletic Club, the Philadelphia Cricket 
and Athletic Clubs, and the Montreal Ama- 
teur Athletic Association of Canada. 


* 
* * 


THE well-known sportsman, G. O. Shields, 
has just issued the fifth edition of his popular 
work, “ Rustlings in the Rockies,” under the 
new title of ‘‘Hunting in the Great West.” 
The book has been almost entirely re-written 
and is therefore almost a fresh literary effort. 
Belford, Clark & Co., Chicago, Ill., 75 cents. 
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